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SUMMER RESORTS. 








THE OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 





CHITTENANGO 


White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC! 


Cems of Sacred Song. 
Gems of German Song. 
Cems of Scottish Song. 
Wreaths of Cems. 


PEARLS. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
The best Vocal Duets. 
OPERATIC PEARLS 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book, Bds., $2.50 ; Cl., $3; Full Gilt, $4. 
The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as cach 


}one is filled and crowded with the very best Vocal 
| Music of its kind. 


Books are large, and wonderfully 
cheap. Pages full sheet music size, (200 to 250 pages. | 


Remember Our New ORGAN AT HOME,........ 250 
Home is not complete without it. 

Look at THE STANDARD, for Choirs, &c....... 1 50 

CHEERFUL VOICES, for Schools...... 50 


RIVER OF LIFE, for Sunday Schools.. 35 





The above books for sale by all dealers. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
oe nH. Ditson ¢ & Co., m1 Broadway, N N. Ye 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


5 cents to $10,000 seosived. — DAILY from 10 
A.M t P.M. 


Deote sy made ie to Aug: 10 draw interest from Ist. 

TI HIRTY-NINTH SEMI-AN- 
NU SL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest as a regular deposit from August 1. 








MANHATTAN SAVI NGSIS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit duging the three or 
six months ending July ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of Ju 

All Dividends not withdraw n will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


Tue FREEDMAN’s Savines AND Trust ComPaANy, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLeecker STREET, New York. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. inaposter 


ML ARRIS, Manager. 
Fe"Se nd for Circular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


, President. 





Write for a Price List to I H. ‘JOHNSTON, 
N 





179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

reech- aie Shot Guns, #40 to to $300. Double Shot 

_ $3 to B15 gun's Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles » 83 to BIS 

Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun Material, 

a, ae ag e discounts to — or clubs, 

a. bought or = for. Goods 
. to be examined before paid for. 


» Revolvy: 
sent oe express 0.0. 
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CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Tllustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 





THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. ~ 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 1 14th Street, New York City, 


A GREA FFER ! ! | —igay * Waters & 
—S e ap 
will = pose Of 1 IANOS 
oR dans oe” first-c4 ass a. d., ve 
WATEItS’, ai extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small neniiy 
payments New % Octave first-class PIANOS, 
= oer im ponents, for $275 cash. Organs 
uble-Reed Organs, $100; 
PoP oP. Bio: RSTO. $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. Zt is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while ite IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Lisenat. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, C hure: he, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. nts Wanted, 














MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
»revent alteration — 
‘he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
2 by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
lever of the machine. Price . 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building P.O. B x 6028, New York 
CALL OK SEND "OR A CIKCTLAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, Guna the week 

ending Saturday, Aug. 23: Srd, 1 4a will close at 
this office, on Wednesday, at 12 P on Thnre- 


dayat 114A. M., and on Saturday nt 12M. Mina 123 P.M. 
. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


we 
+S. 
LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enetisn Novev. Re- 
printed & the latest London Edition. Gne of the 
Bent and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in any aday. Price, $1.7 

‘he “* London Atheneum” says of it :—‘* We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone, at another Wher ‘Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.’ at higher 
praise could be given to any novel ? 





DOMBEY AND SON. 


The Agth volume of ‘‘ Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition” of Cuaries Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; by Dieken illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self 5 penton, bound, and sold at $1 .50 per volume. 

“ Pickwick Oliver Twist, »” “David Copperfield,” 
‘Great Expectations,” and “ “‘Dombey and Son,” are 
now ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate edition 
of Dickens’ Works, should at once commence taking 
this new and best edition. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK @UIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New Work, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants to know about the metropolis o 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 

A Thanks pining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8. 
ying the famous ballad of “ Betse 

Beautifully printed and bound, 


Emerson. mbo 
and I are Out.” 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which thie 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson’s claims ag 
author of ‘Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to “up ply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ‘* How 
Husband and I Made up, ” which Is even better than 
* Betsey and I are Out. 4 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written, The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 

-Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of ‘Heart Hungry,” which 
had buch an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


CACHET ; 
Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M. J.R 


Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 


Ge These book s are be neni iene every 
where—and sent »1y mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by . 


G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,} 





Madison Square, New York 
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WILLS“ ARCHIMEDEAN,” | 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 










This beautiful Mower is now 80 well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 
10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
tad er miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 

22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, 3100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal- 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Tlustrated Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMESTIC” 


ee ———— 
Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 

® address 

“DOMESTIC’’S. 










M.Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption, 

















The few compositions, 
which have won the confl- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
stained it so long as AYER's 
e Cuerny Peeronar, It has 
been known to the public 
about forty yeara, by along 
continued series of marvel- 
louscures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It still makes the most effec. 
taal cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Corrry Proro 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effect, that is well founded, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 

rudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 

cep it by you for the yrotection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 

Sold by all Druggists and. Dealers in Medicine. 
Do you want an agency, if OF ond! ENTS. 
achance to make $5 to 820 per day selling 
our new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Iludeon River Wire 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
& J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Or atthis residence,’ Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Wlizabeth* 


THE ALBION, 


{Ave 16, 1878. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NATIONAL LINE. 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, q 
$90 and $100, Currency. _ Q = 
Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. ‘ 

t2*~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
poe recent, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 





Tons. Tons. = Mie 
SE 4850 CANADA.......-.... Se AP rat, 
tGYPT ......... ""5150 GREECE............. ordi S 
| Sa apiepibeiaees 310 THE QUEEN........ 4470 ee ES 
FRANCE |... 222222. 250 ENGLAND.......... f se 7 
HOLLAND .......... 3817 HELVETIA ........ ge ea, 
DENMARK ......... 3724 ERIN ........ * 4030 2 i > 


CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships,. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week--From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 





F. W. J. HURST, M 








Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 

















Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,.. » May 17 
Australia. Sat., May 3] Assyria -, May 21 
Ismailia. yed., May 7| Europa.....Sat., May 24 
Victoria Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 


Castalia....Wed., May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 


line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


io Currency. 
75 and $65 


I iindiscecisedsccndnd $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passae to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


ado 
4 5. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 

and Londonderry. 


These Gomes new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
asdollows : 


ALABAMA, Wednesday, August 23. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Sept. 3. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, October 1. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
perecaeere at through rates to all parts of Great 
Sritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 


No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








ITY OF LONDON, Saturday, Aug. 16. noon. 
TY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Aug. 21,3 p.m, 
ITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Aug. 23, 2 p.m. 
ITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, August 28, 9 a.m. 
ITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, August 30, 10 a.m, 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. 


Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or 
currency. 

Preraip Certiricates from above porte $32 cur 
rency. 

DRAPTs at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


Gias 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 


ristol, $30 


ge, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Grown, N.Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 





PEMBROKE . Aug. 23. 
GLAMORGAN Sept. 13. 
PEMBROKE Oct. 4 

Ss encecscnsceseesesencs Oct. 2%. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada te 
yorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
tngland. 

These steamships, built expressl¥ for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





I viinawiedess ubecnde 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin oe currency. 
Oe rrr 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York, 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


ty, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons avd stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all paris of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. I. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York, 
For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


EX- 


eneral business, apply at | "tes. 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


86 South Street, New York. 





THE ALBION, 


Established in 1822. 


85 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Preminms. These 
amount of subscription. 


alone are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


In the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINnanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or Enouisn LITERATURE. 


The following 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum :— 


CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x34. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut's LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN'’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrime’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEERr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsgEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesProrpeE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Witxms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion, 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ “ “ 
6 “ “ 
12 “ “ “ 


three months, 
six months 


one year, 


The AxBrIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinned, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay withina 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with" 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
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IN THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A BALLAD. 


I sing, in rhymes, of the olden times, 
When we fought the fleets of Spain, 

How an English captain saved a maid 
From our foes in the Spanish main. 


In the days of Raleigh, Hawkins, and Drake, 
When our great queen ruled the state ; 

In the year since Christ our Lord was born, 
Fifteen hundred eighty and eight. 


When by Calais Roads and Gravelines 
Our fleet Lord Howard led, 

And broadsides broke from our hearts of oak 
Till the Spanish galleons fled. 


The stars were bright in the summer night, 
And the waves rippled light on the shore, 

As a boat put oft from the war-ship’s side, 
And glided with mufiled oar. 


Right away they made for the bay, 
And never a word they spoke, 

Till they sent the keel sheer up on the strand, 
With a long and a lusty stroke. 


Then out on the strand, with naked brand, 
Sprang the captain brave and true, 

And after him then came two good men, 
The bravest of all the crew. 


Silent and slow through the shingles they go, 
Through greensward and palms and pines ; 
Then they watch till the light of a taper bright 

From a far-away casement shines. 


“Ah! vee the sign, fair lady mine,” 
Said the captain, whispering low ; 

“ Now watch ye and wait, each trusty mate, 
While I to the trysting go.” 


Up by the cedars and pines and palms, 
Stealthily wends he along ; 

There is not a sound to be heard all around 
But the nightingale’s lonely song. 


Who stands to-night by the casement light ? 
A stripling dainty and fair, 

In doublet and hose, and a cheek of rose, 
And flowing golden hair. 


And who stands beneath, scarce daring to breathe, 
With stalwart arms stretched wide ?— 
The youth swings light from the casement’s height, 
And stands by the captain’s side. 


Swift is their flight through the starry night; 
But ere his mates they meet, 

Hark ! the bay of a hound, and along the ground 
The rush of hurrying feet. 


The flash of swords, and loud, wild words, 
And arméd men appear: 

The stripling’s limbs refuse to move, 
He faints away with fear. 


The drooping form with nervous arm 
On his shoulder the captain throws, 

And he ana his men adown the glen ; 
Fight inch by inch the foes. 


At length they stand by the boat on the strand ; 
“ In, mates!” the captain cries; 

While from the boat a raking fire 
Of deadly muskets flies. 


A moment more upon the shore 
The captain scornful stands— 

Then springs to the boat, and soon afloat, 
They leave the island sands. 


I sing these rhymes of the olden times, 
When we fought the fleets of Spain, 
How an English captain saved a maid 


From our foes in the Spanish main. J. F. W. 
—Cassell’s, 
———_>-__—. 
HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VIIUL—MR8. ASPHODEL’S PARTY. 


Mrs. Asphodel was a dark, Cleopatra-looking beauty— 
magnificc nt in form and proportion, although giving promise 





charms in the eyes of our frigid race. 


much to look at outside, but the interior was sufficiently 
gorgeous. 

Who Mr. Asphodel had been, nobody knew with certainty. 
Rumor had it that be had been a Smyrnaite Jew, who had 
practised as a money-lender in Constantinople; and that he 
had won Mrs. Asphodel at cards 1rom a pacha; but this is 
evidently romance. She exists, a very respectable person ; 
and those who eat her salt should do so with thankfulness, 
and cease to disseminate scandals. 

Mrs. Asphodel gives excellent dinners, and entertains the 
best of good company—that is, of the male sex. She didn’t 
care to entertain ladies ; and it would have been all tbe same 
if she had; they wouldn't have come. 

This day her dinner-party is just over. She is sitting in 
her drawing-room, by the fire, for it is a chilly evening ; and 
her guests are taking leave of her one by one. Our friend 
Harry sits just behind her chair, leaning against its carved 
back ; and she gives her neck a superb curve every now and 
then, as she turns to speak to him. 

Notwithstanding her tendency to embonpoint, Mrs. Aspho- 
del is a very splendid creature—somewhat massive in limb, 











of a future embonpoint that might eventually impair her 
4 ; She lived in a nice 
little house in South Moon Street, Piccadilly. It wasn’t 


dress of purple velvet, trimmed with point-lace, and picked 
out with gleams of gold. Diamonds and pearls are in her 


“| hair, and twisted round her neck. Altogether, she is brilliant 


and imposing. 

“You will stay and make up my parti,” she cried, as 
Harry showed signs of taking himself off; “ your revered— 
what is he, godfather, grandfather, uncle ?—what do you 
call him ?—he will stay too; so you need not be afraid, 


petit.” 
“TI don't play,” said Harry shortly. 
“Don’t play! No, nor I; only very little whist, or bacca- 


rat, or what you will. “ Oh, I hate your play ; but to win or 
lose five or ten pounds, what matters? Come, Harry, my 
friend ; see, I call you by your own name. I ask you, do not 
bea prig. You will be of my parti, eh?” 

Just at that moment, Harry would have broken any vow 
to have another half-hour with Mrs. Asphodel. He sighed 
heavily. “I will stay,” he cried; “but I perjure myself. 
You will be kind to me; will you not?” 

She gave him a glance from her dark eyes that made him 
sigh again. 

“ Now,” she cried, clapping her hands, as the last of her 
guests disappeared, excepting Porkington and Lord Sertayne 
—‘now, we will enjoy ourselves. Not here; not in this 
stupid room. You shall come to my own little snuggery, and 
we will begin to live.” 

Her guests went up into a pretty little boudoir, that was 
hung with violet silk, and he!d a piano, a low couch, half-a- 
dozen chairs, and a card-table, laid out with cards and 
markers, There was a cheerful little fire in the grate, and 
on the hob a silver kettle ; whilst a side-table held glasses and 
a wine-cooler, from which half-a-dozen long-necked bottles 
peeped out. Mrs. Asphodel presently joined them ; she had 
put off her gorgeous robes, and was wrapt up in a soft Cash- 
mere dressing-gown; her bands of pearls and diamonds were 
gone, and her hair hung in rich masses over her shoulders; 
whilst on her head she wore a bewitching little purple fez. 
She lit a cigarette at one of the wax-candles that stood on the 
mantel-shelf ; and then seating herself at the card-table, she 
took up a pack of cards, and began to pour them from one 
hand tofthe other. “ Come, comrades,” she cried, “ let us be- 
gin. Harry, you shall be my partner. You, Gafler Procul, 
and King shall play together.” 

Lord Sertayne King, who at these words came forward 
and seated himself at the card-table, was a mild, neutral-look- 
ing man, who stooped somewhat, and seemed altogether an 
inoflensive, perhaps retiring person. Indeed, he appeared al- 
ways rather preoccupied and absorbed, although, if you had 
watched him narrowly, you would have discovered that there 
was a very perfect accord between his eyes and his fingers. 
His eyes had a steadfast, unwinking gaze which seemed to 
focus everything within a small and limited range, and to 
concern themselves about nothing else. His hands, white 
and well formed, were notable for their long supple fingers. 
When he shuffled a pack of cards, they flew from hand to 
hand with a motion almost invisible from its swiftness; 
and when he dealt, he seemec to pour out the cards like 
milk. 

A couple of rubbers left the contending parties just as they 
were when they started. 

“ Bah!” said Mrs. Asphodel, sweeping the cards away 
from her with a superb gesture—‘ bah! Enough of this; 
cela m'ennuie. Procul, look in the little green box.” 

Procul jumped up with alacrity, and drew from the little 
green casket a casting-box and dice. 

“ Ah, what delight!” cried Mrs. Asphodel,catching up the 
dice. “Now, my friends, we live once more. Harry, my 
dear boy, you shall throw for me.” 

Harry sat for a moment, his eyes glued to the green cloth. 
There, before him,clearly defined, he saw two divergent ways: 
Reason stood and pointed; Passion ran before and beck- 
oned, The while he pondered, three pair of searching eyes 
were fixed upon his downcast face. But to Harry, when he 
raised his head, two eyes alone were visible, the graceful 
languishing eyes of Sophia Asphodel. He took up the box, 
and shook the dice ; “ Seven’s the main,” he cried in a hoarse 
voice. 

The eyes that had been watching him exchanged furtive 
glances of triumph. 

Daylight streamed in at every chink and cranny of the 
room are the hazard was given up. Then Porkington and 
King refused to go on any longer; they had lost a hundred 
pounds apiece, and Harry and Mrs. Asphodel were winners to 
a like amount. 

“ Another night you will give us our vey 9 is 

“ Victorious in everything!” cried Sophia, laying her jew- 
elled hand upon his arm— my hero !” 


CHAPTER IX.—A COUNCIL OF WAR. 

A few weeks after Mrs. Asphodel’s dinner-party, Mr. Pork- 
ington and his friend Lord Sertayne were in close conclave 
at No. 173 Gulliver Terrace, in the shabby smoke-room which 
his lordship considered as his own peculiar den. 

“ We don’t make much progress, Sertayne,” said Porking- 
toa; “ we pay expenses, but not much more. I must have 
a big haul soon, or the game isall up.” 

“ How so, Porkington? Don’t you get a thousand a year 
out of the fellow ?” 

“ I don’t make much out of that; the household bills are 
so heavy.” 

“ But then you never pay ’em.” 

“ They're coming down upon me now. I’ve had a few 
writs lately, and Tn expecting an execution daily. ~ ., 
that would be awkward. Another thing too—I got the sav- 
age to back a bill for me for two-fifty, and now they are su- 
ing on that; and if Harry finds it out, there’ll be a row, I 
expect.” 

“That’s awkward. But still the lad is well bitten; he’s 
mad on play now. We only want the chance tu make a 
grand coup. But then hazard is so risky, even with the most 
skilful a and the young fellow has such con- 
founded luck, it pulls him through everything.” 

“That can’t last,” said Porkington : “ try him with ecarte ; 
there you are invincible.” 

“ | have tried him, but he’s not enthusiastic ; ecarte is too 
refined for him; he will lose a pound or two, and then throw 
up the cards with a yawn. He sighs after some of his con- 
founded Yankee pot-bouse games—euchre, or some such out- 
landish name as that, he’s always talking about.” : 

“Then you must study euchre, my boy,” cried Porkington ; 
“ your peculiar talents would be just as available at that as 
at another game.” 

“ T couldn’t master a new game under three months, not so 
as to make sure of winning.” 

“ We couldn’t afford to wait so long as that; besides, my 
dear King, I’m sick of the fellow ; his brutal good-nature and 
horrid healthy ways disgust me. I shall quarrel with him ; 





but well outlined and modelled; she wears a magnificent | 


and, besides, he may give us the slip. I wouldn’t guarantee 
the Asphodel to be faithful to our interests; I think she’s 
getting fond of the young savage.” 

“What do you say,” said King, after taking one or two 
strides up and down the roon—‘“ what do you say to setting 
up a private gawbling-house for his benefit ?” 

_“ The capital, my dear fellow, where is that tocome from ? 
You must be prepared for losses; besides, the excitement of 
such a place is half dependent on the crowd and company, 
and seeing money lost and won. An establishment in which 
only you and I, and the savage, and one or two more, were 
the performers, would be as dull as diteh-water,” 

“ Then you plan it, Procul; I can’t think of any way.” 

“We must stick to hazard; that is certain enough ; only, 
we mustn’t play any more at Mrs. Asphodel’s; she might be- 
tray us. We must play at my rooms, or here.” ; 

“ My dear fellow, if Lady Jane heard the dice rattling in 
the house, she’d come and turn us all out.” , 

“Then she musn’t hear them. A little m:stery and con- 
cealment will add to the excitement. Look here; you must 
ask us to dinner, and we will come up here afterwards. After 
one of Lady Jane’s dinners, the steadiest man would feel dis- 
posed for any kind of humor, by way of excitement. Here 
the grand coup must come off—in this room. You have 
your little contrivances all about; a bottle or so of your cham- 
pagne would put anybody off their head.” 

“ But how shall we insure getting paid, if we win a big 
stake? He might say he had been cheated, and refuse to 
part; and you know, Procul, we couldn't afford to make a 
fuss about it.” 

“Till take care of that. I know how he has disposed of 
his money. He’s invested it all—by my advice—in foreign 
bonds, payable to bearer. He keeps all his fortune at hand, 
and it shall be our fault if he keeps it to himself much longer. 
All you have to do is to get his LOU for the money ; [’ll take 
care it’s paid.” 

“ And for shares ?” 

“ Y.u shall have five-and-twenty per cent.” 

“ Come, Procul ; 1 ought to have a half.” 

“ Nonsense, man; haven’t I bad all the trouble and ex- 
pense, and brought the game into the net, and you only have 
to stand still and use your hands!” 

“ Tt isn’t fair,” said King: “1 have all the risk and danger 
of loss of character.” 

“ Put that down at nil,” said Porkington ; “ and make up 
your mind to be contented.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN, 


It was astonishing how dingy Costicle Grove looked this 
bright spring weather. To Harry’s eyes a few months ago, it 
had been quite a festive mansion; but now, to his more aris- 
tocratic taste, it seemed to have shrunk into a very plebeian 
abode. It was of yellow brick, one of a row of six or seven 
similar houses—Mr. Costicle’s being the corner-house to the 
westward, and certainly the largest and most pretentious. It 
had even a little glass-house at the side, and a strip of gar- 
den, but horticulture had been long given up as hopeless ; 
the garden was now overgrown with grass, the former beds 
showing only by the ranker vegetation that had sprung up 
within their limits ; the glass-house held only broken flower- 
pots and dead, arid sticks of plants, which once had been 
seraniums. The door was at the corner of the house, in the 
front were the two dining-room windows, and over them the 
three windows of the drawing-room, which was indeed an 
apartment of considerable size. 

Harry did feel a certain tremor in the pectoral regions as 
he rang the bell at No. 1 Costicle Grove. ' He rang the bell 
at the outer iron gate, and marched up the straight gravel-path, 
feeling all the while as if he were raked by invisible searchin 
eyes, It was the custom at Costicle Grove for members 0 
the family to ring and knock, and Harry knew himself self- 
condemned as he availed himself of the accustomed privi- 
ledge. He had behaved badly, he felt, in keeping away so 
long from people who had been so kind to him. 

py Costicle was not at home. Miss Costicle was at home. 
Would Mr. Butt walk in? He would find Miss Costicle in 
the drawing-room. 

Ellen was sitting on a low seat by the window in the sun- 
light, busy on some piece of embroidery. She was lookin 
rather pale and sad, thought Harry ; could it be that she ha 
been thinking about him 

She received him pleasantly enough, looked archly at him, 
as though congratulating him on his changed appearance, for 
tailors and haberdashers had quite transformed him from the 
rough-looking colonist of a few months ago. 

“We are very glad to see you once more,” said Ellen, 
“ we were afraid you had forgotten us.” 

“O no,” said Harry; “ but I have been so awfully taken 
up with one thing or another.” 

“ And Chelsea is so wofully out of fashionable latitudes— 
and we can’t expect you to trust yourself tu a Citizen boat or 
on the top of a ‘ Royal Blue’ now, Mr. Butt.” 

“There you are, making fun of me, as usual. But the fact 
is—well, it was a good deal your own fault that I haven’t 
been much to Costicle Grove.’ 

A very few minutes in the familiar drawing-room had 
sufficed to give Harry back his old point of view. He had 
a wonderful facility for beginning again where he had left 
oft; and really Ellen looked so charming, and the slight 
pallor of her complexion became her so much—the color 
was not so brilliant as Mrs. Asphodel’s, but, then, it didn’t 
owe anything to ert, and altogether she appeared so homelike 
and domesticated, that Harry immediately took down one of 
his vacant castles from its peg, and installed Ellen as its 
chatelaine. 

“You mean mamma’s fault,” said Ellen. “ Didn’t she 
ask you? She told me she had asked you several times,” 

“So she did; but I was engaged, as it happened, every 
time. But I didn’t mean that. i meant to say, that if you 
hadn’t dismissed me from your class—I mean, if you hadn’t 
refused to take me in hand”?—-— 

“Well?” said Ellen, looking at him calmly enough, but 
with a little tremor in her heart as to what was coming next 
— well ?” 

“T should have very likely been here before.” 

“Oh, lame and impotent conclusion !” 

Harry felt that he was a donkey, and yet that, after all, it 
was better that he should be so. Ellen examined her em- 
broidery with slightly contemptuous indifference, and then 
began to talk about something else. , 

Harry was in a wretchedly feverish, undecided state; he 
felt that he was travelling very fast in the wrong direction, 
that the two ways were diverging very widely, and that it 
might soen be impossible to retrace his steps; but what could 
he do? He'd half a mind to ask if he mightn’t come back to 
Costicle Grove, send for his traps, and give up all connection 
with Porkington and his set. He had lost money, and had 





dipped into his capital; he was getting weary of the life he 
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was leading; it was an unworthy life, after all, and yet he 
couldn’t shake himself free from the trammels of it without 
a violent change of habit. By the time he had dined, and 
drunk a few glasses of champagne, he would look upon the 
matter with very different eyes. Now, if he put some bar- 
rier between himself and any further continuance in his pre- 
sent ways, how much better it would be forhim. But, then, 
Ellen looked so cold and unapproachable, and he didn’t know 
how to begin, and then mamma came in—and he said he 
must be going. 

“ Do stop and dine, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Costicle. 

“T can’t; I’m engaged to dine at Lady Jane King’s.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Costicle, gratified at such close contact 
with the aristocracy; “in that case we mustn’t press you. 
Some other day, | hope.—By the way, who is Lady Jane ?” 

wil — don’t know. , oa know she married Lord 
Sertayne King, who’s a great chum of mine; a nice, quiet, 
—* man, only his wife keeps such a tight hand upon 

im.” 

“Indeed, Harry, I’m glad you’re forming such a valuable 
connection ; only, don’t forget us poor folks among all your 
grand friends.” 

“Oh, never fear my forgetting you, mother,” said Harry, 
laughing and taking his leave. He had a habit of calling all 
elderly motherly bodies by that title, being a soft-hearted 
fellow, who would really have been very proud of a mother 
if he had possessed one.” 

“Harry Butt has been here to-day, Costicle,” said Mrs. 
Costicle at dinner-time to her husband. 

“Oh, has he? And what is he about? 
drakes of his money ?” 

“Harry seems to be moving in the highest circles: he 
dines to-night with Lady Jane somebody, and Lord something 
or other.— Who did he say was his great friend, Ellen ?”’ 

“ Lord Sertayne King,” said Ellen. 

“ Impossible !” said Costice, pushing away his plate. “ You 
don’t mean to say-——— Whiy, there isn’t a more dangerous 
man in London than King. He was turned out of the 
Guards for cheating at cards, and has been more or less of 
a leg ever since. His family have wonderful influence, and 
they married him to Lady Jane Tilbory, settling a good sum 
upon her, in order to keep him decently straight; and she 
does keep him pretty right, they say: but he only wants a 
chance to break out worse than ever. They say he hasn’t 
his equal for turning a king at ecarte in Europe.” 

“Ah, but look at Harry’s principles!” said the mother, 
shaking her head. “ Most strict! Did you notice how he 
refused to play with us a round game--Ving-et-un—for six- 

neces? ‘ od Costicle,’ said he to me, ‘ no; not for mone 

never pay for wy | ; and I honored him for it. ot 
but what I[ think that’s drawing the thing too—too fine; for 
a pleasant round game at sixpence a dozen won't do anybody 
any harm; no not if it were the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

“But mother,” said William, who had been sitting silent 
hitherto, “ a man who is moral about sixpences, is sometimes 
profligate in pounds.” 

“ Not so, William: take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves, as my poor mother used to tell 
me.— What do you say, Ellen ?” 

“T don’t know, mamma; Mr. Butt is very impressionable, 
and takes his hue from surrounding circumstances.” 

“Then why didn’t he pley Vingt-et-un with us? Ono; 
Saens upon it, Ellen, he’s a young man of high moral prin- 
ciples.” 

xs I hope he may be,” suid Costicle; “ but anyway I'll go 
round to-morrow morning by way of Hardwicke Street, and 
Til put Master Harry on his guard against this Lord Ser- 
tayne King !” _ 


e CHAPTER XL—DOUBLE OR QUITS. 


Making ducks and 


Who can account for that peculiar nervous fever that en- 
sues when & Man has a persistent run of luck against him— 
that kind of inner rage that puts him into a state in which 
he feels like Milton’s Satan, inclined to run amuck at des- 
tiny, and to feel — with the most sacred and inviola- 
ble Intelligences. It is a madness brief and fierce, but often 
cruel enough in its effects ; for as surely as such a fit seizes a 
man, so surely does his keener perceptions fail him, and he 
is delivered over |..ud-and-foot to his adversaries. If it were 
possible, indeed, to go off into a Berseker kind of rage, and 
utterly smash to pieces the instruments of destiny who have 
cleared you out, there would be some compensation perhaps 
to society, although indivicually you might be put in jeo- 
pardy of your neck; but civilisation has modified your pas- 
sions, and instead of demolishing your opponent, you grin 
politely, assume so much of nonchalance as is possible, and 
retire—to repent, or do something fearful, as the case may. 

Now, Harry Butt was one of those gusty, passionate men 
on whom such a fever acts with tenfold fury; and he was 
in the hands of people who had accurately gauged his tem- 
per, and knew precisely what provocations to employ to keep 

im at the boiling-piteh. 

After a dull solemn dinner at Lady Jane King’s, Lord 
Sertayne, Porkington, and Harry Butt adjourned to the 
smoke-room and began to play. 

At first they began cutting cards for sovereigns ; and Lord 
Sertayne, who had a delicacy of touch that was almost miracu- 
lous, and could cut an ace every other time with any pack 
of plain-black cards, began to back himself at one to ‘en. 
The bet seemed a good one to Harry, as the odds were really 
& point more, and he went on laying the odds till he had lost 
fifty pounds. 

The dice was produced, and Harry backed himself largely 
against Sertayne, and lost. Luck set in heavily against 


The little room they were in was high up above the earth; 
everything was quiet and still, except for the champing of a 
horse from the stables down below, or the rattle of his chain, 
as he shook his headstall in the air. Some melancholy man 
was somewhere chanting some melancholy cry, “ Orlot, 
orlot,” like the muezzin from his mosque, and the rain was 
drizzling gently against the window-panes. Porkington 
stood against the marble chimney-piece with a cigar in his 
mouth, which had no light in it, watching the game, throw- 
ing in every now and then a word of warning to Harry, 
oy acking his throw, and chagrined at his luck when 
e lost. 

“Td rather not go on any more,” cried Lord Sertayne at 
ast, throwing his dice-box on the table. “I dare not. I 
dare not. 1 think the evil one must be behind me helping 
me to win. Ten thousand three hundred and sixty-five, you 
owe me, Harry. Let us give up now, and take your revenge 
some other time.” 

“No, L won't!” cried Harry, between his clinched teeth. 
“Go on, I say; go on, man, or I shall call you a coward. 
Come, double or quits on the throw.” 

“Tt isn’t fair,” cried Lord Sertayne; great drops of sweat 
stood on his forehead—* it isn’t fair to double: if you go on 








doing that, you must win in time. No, hang it, say five thou- 
sand.’ ; 

“Double or quits!” shouted Harry ; he was Cry and burn- 
ing “ Double or quits!” 

“ Give the lad a chance, Sertayne ; you must do it; you’ve 
no right to baik him—give him his revenge.” 

ia Very well,” said King—* very well; only, it’s against 
my wish to throw for such stakes.’ 

“Here, give me, some drink, some champagne,” gasped 
Harry, seizing the dice-box: he quatfed a tumbler of cham- 
pagne. . 

“ Fifty pounds on the caster,” cried Porkington. 

“Done!” groaned Sertayne, mopping his faee with a cam- 
bric handkerchief. - “ Done with you, Porkington.” 

Harry gave the box a fiery shake, and dashed the dice upon 
the table. 

“Deuce ace!” shouted Porkington. 
your luck is detestable.” 

King won the cast, and took out his note-book.” 

“Twenty thousand seven hundred and thirty from you, 
Harry. And you, Porkington, two-fifty.” 

“ Again !” shouted Harry ; “ again! double or quits !” 

“No, really, my dear fellow, really—you’re tempting Pro- 
vidence; it won’t do, Harry, give up; your luck is dead 
agaipst you.—Sertayne, don’t throw again.” 

“T shall call him a mean coward if he doesn’t,” shovted 
Harry, half mad with rage and excitement. “ No one, I 
tell you, shall stop me now. Come, you fellow, if you're not 
arank cur; come on, once more, double or quits !” 

Again they threw, and again Harry was worsted. 

“Once more!” he whispered loarsely ; *‘ once more, only 
once more! double or quits !” 

No one made any objection this time. Porkington drew 
close to the table. Sertayne once more mopped his face 
with his handkerchief; he was deadly pale; his lower jaw 
had fallen, and slaver ran out of the corners of his mouth. 
Porkington watched him narrowly, and gave him an almost 
imperceptible signal of caution. 

Harry threw well this time ; only one cast of the dice Lould 
put him out. 

Sertayne groaned, tore at his hair, dribbled the dice lightly 
from the box. The throw was his. 

Harry jumped up with a crash. Sertayne, shaking like a 
leaf, jotted down on a sheet of paper the amount of Harry’s 
loss, and put it before him. “Put your name to that,” he 
said, “as a memorandum.” 

Harry took up the pencil with a terrible “Ha!” and 
scribbled his name at the foot. Then he opened the door, 
and rushed down-stairs and through the hall into the street. 
His friends followed him. The whole thing was according 
to the highest style of ruination. 


To be continued. 
——————_ > —__—_ 


KITTY BLAKE; OR, CONNEMARA, CON AMORE. 
BY NUGENT ROBINSON. 


One bitterly cold night in the February of 1872, I quitted 
my comfortable study for the purpose of ensconsing myself 
behind a white tie, and of encasing my person in those stereo- 
typed sable garments which cry, “ Open, sesame,” at the por- 
tals of Society. 

My friends, the Wilkins, were indulging in a fit of insanity, 
and the attack, which in the commencement promised to be 
of a somewhat mild form, gradually assumed graver symp- 
toms, until it culminated in a tremendous ball. Vainly I 
pleaded a wg for reading up a case with which the 
eminent firm of Tozer and Bulsome had entrusted me. 
Vainly I declared to Wilkin, upon the honor of a man and a 
brother, that I was “out of that sort of thing ;” that I had 
read that particular chapter in the book of Life clean through 
ab ovo usque ad mala, and that I was only good for the maho- 
gany; he didn’t or rather wouldn’t see it, and with a sense of 
bitter injury at my heart, and an unmistakable sense of frost 
at the tip of my nose and my extremities generally, I pulled 
myself together, dressed hurriedly, and arrived at Harley 
Street in a humor the very reverse of amiable, and with the 
full determination of merely showing myself to Mrs. Wilkin, 
imbibing a glass or perhaps two of sherry, and getting back 
to resume the perusal of a novel. 

Lhomme propose. 

The crush had not as yet been well turned on, so my ascent 
to the drawing-rooms was no very difficult task. Upon the 
lobby Mrs. Wilkin was standing, behind a huge bouquet which 
commanded the staircase like a great floral gun; and Wilkin 
was prowling in the immediate vicinity, with the air of a 
man who had succeeded in losing half-a-sovereign, and was 
engaged in looking for it as though he wanted it very badly 
indeed. 

“Ah, Mr. Brookley! I’m so glad that you have come. 
Freddy told me you were doubtful—all clever men ire, but 
you know L always believe in you, and I look to your aid to 
make this little aflair go off well.” 

I groaned in spirit. This meant stopping until the candles 
were snuffed out--until the tallow-faced greengrocers were 
paid off--until the milkman arrived at the area railings, and 
until I should be jibed by disappointed cabbies as “ the cove 
as was a-playin’ the pianner.” 

“ By the way, Brookley, there’s a little Irish girl stoppin 
here, a Miss Blake. Come, and I'll introduce you as a friend 
o’ mine,” observed Wilkin, dragging me, bon gre, mal gre, 
towards a mass of ¢ulle illusion surmounted by a bunch of 
white flowers. 

Now any Irish girls whom I had hitherto been fortunate 
enough to mect hac, somehow or other, been always too much 
for me. If 1 was dlase, they were saucy. If I was degage, 
they were sentimental. If I was learned, they were blisstully 
and gushingly ignorant. I had been invariably foiled, and 
my most skilful fencing went for nothing. I had not been 
able to score a palpable hit under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. 

I held back much after the fashion of a dog being led to 
corporal punishment threugh the medium of a collar and a 
string—bowed a grim ungainly bow, and proceeded to fiddle 
with the buttons of a pair of soiled, bulgy gloves, and to 

lare in every direction save ihat supposed to be occupied by 
rs. Wilkin’s Hibernian guest. 

At this juncture an attenuated, waxen-looking, half-fed 
artist hung in chains, and clad in garments shining with 
grease and threadbare from age, proceeded to pound away 
upon the piano, aided and abetted by a pudgey man, who 
appeared to be blowing his whole person into a battered cor- 
nopean, and another conspirator, who discharged his duties 
9 and to Wilkin by dolefully scraping upon a violon- 
cello. 

“ This is our quadrille,” exclaimed a very sweet voice at my 
elbow, with just a touch of the brogue pervading it like a 
perfume, and a soft little hand placed itself confidingly upon 
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my arm. I had not asked her to dance—she had evidently 
taken it for granted. 

Would I say that I never danced ? that I had sprained my 
foot ? or invent some patent and plausible excuse ? 

No! It would not be fair to mine hostess, so I sullenly 
resigned myself to my fate. 

“ This is my first visit to London,” chirped Miss Blake. 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“T live in the wilds of Connemara.” 

“T wish you were there just now,” was my inner thought. 

“It’s the wildest. place on the face of the earth, and the 
loveliest—iut won’t you secure a vis-a-vis ?” 

I compounded with a pink-faced youth, who was in the 
talons of a tall, lean, vulture-like woman, to face me in the 
forthcoming melancholy ceremony, and to assist in carrying 
out its sad solemnities in all their funereal details. 

“ Have you ever visited Ireland, Mr. Brookley ?” asked Miss 
Blake, at the conclusion of the first figure. 

“T should think not. Ireland is a wretched mistake.” 

The moment the words escaped from my lips, I cou'd have 
parted with a , ood deal of ready money to have been enabled 
to draw them back again. They were childish, rude, un- 
gentlemanlike, and I turned to her to apologise. 

The hot flush was upon her cheek, the little hands were 
clenched until the gloves threatened to “burst up,” and her 
flashing eyes met mine as she hotly retorted— 

“ You must be an English boor to say so.” 

The pas seul commenced, and, to use a stage phrase, Miss 
Blake “ went on.” 

What a charming figure! What an elegant turn of the 
head! What grace in every movement! 

I had committed a thrice accursed mistake, and I felt it. 
She went through the entire figure alone. She would not 
deign to take—to touch my outstretched hand. I had no 
words at will to cudgel into a proper form of apology, and I 
was bewildered by her beauty. 

Lovely blue eyes, with sweeping blue-black lashes ; a dainty 
little nose, with a rosebud mouth, and teeth like muffled 
diamonds; radiant brown hair in massive plaits—and her 
expression ! 

Ay de mi Alhama ! 

We did not speak during the quadrille. The pink-faced 
youth—confound his impudence—struck up an acquaintance- 
ship with her, and treated the vulture-looking woman badly. 
I felt inclined to hurl him at his partner, impale him upon 
her nose, and rush frantically from the house. The charming 
disdain with which I was treated by Miss Blake rendered me 
more miserable, and it was only when the laws of society 
compelled her, at the conclusion of the dance, to take my 
arm, in order to be conducted to the place from whence she 
came, that I ventured to exclaim— 

.“T implore of you to forgive me—I did not know what I 
was saying—I am worse than a boor. Hear me for one mo- 
ment;” and in a few eager words I honestly revealed to her 
the irritated and inflamed condition of my mind, upon finding 
myself stranded in a scene so utterly at variance with my 
mood, and compelled, as it were, to drink the bitter cup to 
the uttermost dregs. 

My pleading was full of the redeeming influence of ear- 
nestness, and I succeeded in achievivg her forgiveness. She 
danced with me again and agaip. I saw the candles snufled 
out, beheld the tallow-faced greengrocers paid off, met the 
morning milk without flinching, and returned the playful 
banter of the cabbies in a mood so utterly diflerent from that 
which I had pictured to myself a few short hours previously, 
that— 

Pshaw! who can control the inner mechanism of the 
heart ? 

* * * 

One glorious morning in August last found me seated be- 
side the driver of one of Bianconi’s long cars which travel 
between Westport and Clifden, and, as a consequence, threugh 
the heart of the wildest and most picturesque scenery in 
Connemara. I had, amongst other vows, registered one— 
that, so soon as circumstances wou'd permit, I would under- 
take a pilgrimage to Boljolderun Hall—to the shrine of Miss 
Katherine, alias Kitty Blake. 

It is unnecessary for me to state that I had many reasons 
to urge me to take this excursion, and that I had one in parti- 
cular ; in fact, my heart had, somehow or other, slipped from 
beneath my waistcoat—had travelled, in company with Miss 
Blake, to her mountain home; and it was with a view of 
recovering it, and of taking the young lady in question into 
the bargain, if my luck was up, that 1 was now perched high 
in air, behind a pair of “ roaring gimlets,” and jogging along 
the roadway skirting that desolate but romantic inlet of the 
Atlantic, known as the Killerin. 

In a happy moment I negotiated with the driver, Phil 
Dempsey, for possession of the box-seat, and almost ere we 
had quitted the town of Westport, I had come on close, if 
not confidential, terms with that worthy son of the whip. 

Phil is a crooked, hard-featured, sententious little man, 
whose word is law, whose decision is an ultimatum. He 
knows every man, woman, and child along the road—their 
belongings, their respective histories, their hopes, and their 
fears. He carries small parcels for the “ quality,” and a let- 
ter, if good cause is shown why it could not travel by the 
legitimate course of Her Majesty’s Mail. He has all the 
Dublin news, and is regarde¢ in the light of “ a knowledge- 
able man.” 

Instinctively I led up to the subject nearest to my heart. 

“ Me know the Blakes av Boljolderun? Begorra, I do 
thin, breed, seed, and gineration. They’re dacent people av 
the rale ould stock. Miss Kitty thravelled wud me a few 
weeks ago; she kem from Dublin, but she was over the 
wather beyant, in London. Sorra a much good that wud do 
her, or any wan else.” 

I expressed a hope that she was looking well after her 
Tip. 
uy Och, rosy an’ well, shure enough; and why wudn’t she ? 
What would thruble her? Her father thinks diamonds is too 
poor for her, and her mother wud burn the house av she riz 
her little finger. They'll not be thrubled wud her long ; she’s 
too dawny a crature for the boys to lave alone. I tuk a Mis- 
ther Crane from Dublin over to the Hall last week, an’, be 
me song, he was mighty tendher on her.” 

This was alarming. I endeavored to probe into the ante- 
cedents of this abominable person, but 1 could only ascertain, 
after a deal of circumlocution, that he was the possessor of 
“ an iligant portmantle,” and that he was “a nice man, an’ a 
nice-mannered man.” 

“ Good morning, Father James, good morning kindly.” 

This was addressed to a Catholic clergyman, who was 
swinging along the road with a jaunty air, bespeaking the 
motion of one to whom a twenty-mile walk was no uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

“That’s wan o’ the most knowledgeable min in this coun- 
thy, sir,” observed Dempsey, when we had proceeded a little 
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distance ; “ but he was wanst bit intirely, cute as he is—an’ 
there’s the spot,” he added, pointing to asmall patch of strand 
directly beneath us. 

“This is how tt kem about, sir.—Git up, ye bastes !” (ad- 
dressing the horses), “don’t let the gintleman see yez thrate 
me that way; git up—Well, sir, Father James was on his 
bades and his brevary one winthry mornin’, and he was 
prayin’ away, whin a boy kem runnin’ up the boreen cryin’ 
murther, an’ that a man was wracked below on the rocks 
forninst ye, an’ that he wasn’t expected for to live, an’ for 
Father James to run to him at wanst, for the love av Heaven! 
So Father James run the bades and the brevary into the 
pocket av his small-clothes, and away wud him to that very 
spot, sir, as nimble as a roe; an’ shure enough, there was a 
poor sayfarin’ man lyin’ for dead on the say rack, an’ not 
as much breath in him as wul cause the eye av a midge to 
wink. 

“* Have none of yez a tent av sperrits about yez,’ says 
Father James. ‘fave none av yeza tert av sperrits to put 
betune this poor man’s shammy an’ the cowld? says Father 
James, risin’ at it. 

“ Now, sir, they were all afeard to say ‘ Yes, bekase he de- 
nounced potheen from the althar, an’ if they wor to say 
‘Yes, they’d be only kotched be the holy father. At last 
Biddy O’Donoghoe, who is always as bowld as brass, says— 

“*Arrah, where wud we get it, Father James? Maybe 
ye’d have a dhrop in that bottle that’s stickin’ out av yer 
coat-pocket.’ 

“*How dar’ ye, ye owld faggot ? says Father James, 
but he pulled up short, for shure enough, whin he was lavin’ 
the house, he run it into his buzzum, thinkin’ it might be 
wanted, an’ forgot it intirely; so he lifted the poor sayfarin’ 
man’s head up, and gev him a scoop. Bedad, but it put life 
into him, sir!’ cried Dempsey, giving the horses a tremen- 
dous cut, probably with a view to instilling a little life into 
them—* it put life into him, and he gev a great sigh. 

“* He wants another sup, yer riverance,’ sez wan. 

“+ Let me hould the bottle, Father James,’ sez another. 

“*Whist, ye haythens!’ says his riverance, houldin’ up his 
hand, for the poor sayfarin’ man was thryin’ tospake, vut the 
rattles was in his throath. 

“*Say wan word,’ sez Father James, ‘to say ye die a Chris- 
tian an’ a Catholic, 

“The poor man thried, but he was that wake that he 
cudn’t. 

“*Say wan little word to let me know tkat ye die a Catho- 
lic,” says Father James. 

“ The sayfarin’ man made a great sthruggle, and screeched, 
loud enough to be heard in Leenawn, ‘ Down wid the Pope!’ 
—an’ he died, sir, an’ that’s how Father James was bit in- 
tirely.” 

The car was pretty well crowded, and upon one side 
amongst the occupants was a sergeant of a militia regiment, 
proceeding to the depot stationed at Galway. This gallant 
son of Mars was seated beside a very good-looking young 
girl, to whom he paid the most chivalrous and marked atten- 
tion. Now it was the sergeant’s habit, at intervals along the 
road, to bound gaily from the car, enter a shebeen, remain 
there a few minutes, and then rejoin the vehicle, betraying 
all the symptoms of having “laid on” a little refreshment 
during his temporary absence. His attentions to the young 
lady became more marked as we proceeded on our journey, 
and such exclamations as “ Gelang ow o’ that, sargint,” “ Lave 
me alone,” “Single yer freedom, an’ double yer distance,” 
tended to prove that the gallant warrior’s potations were 
carrying him beyond the laws of conventionalism. At length, 
after a playful but elephartine effort to snatch a kiss, the 
young lady appealed to the driver. 

“ Misther Dimpsey, I'd have ye to call to this young man— 
he’s insultin’ me, sir.” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Dempsey quietly turned in his seat, 
and eyeing the sergeant sternly, exclaimed— 

“ See here now, sargint,av ye don’t lave that young woman 
alone, I’ll take them three sthripes aff yer arm, an’ lay them 
across yer back.” 

A roar of laughter from all the occupantg of the vehicle 
followed this sally, in which the gallant sergeant joined with 
a heartiness and good-will that clearly demonstrated how 
keenly he enjoyed the observation, although it told against 
himself. 

“ Are ye expected at Boljolderun, sir ?” 

“ Well—yes—oh, yes, certainly,” I replied, somewhat con- 
fusedly. 

3 Yer an English gintleman, by yer way av talkin’, sir?” 

“Yes, I'm English.” 

“ Maybe yer from London, sir ?” 

“T am.” 

“ An’ seen Miss Kitty over there. Whew!” Here he gave 
a prolonged whistle, which might have been intended for the 
horses, but I felt that it bore direct reference to myself. 

“Troth, thin, you are expected, sir, an’ there'll be bright 
eyes and red cheeks at the crass-roads whin we rache there, 
or I’m boccagh—Miss Kitty will be there, sir, in her pony- 
carriage.” 

I did not know whether to be amused or annoyed. 

“You seem to be very well aware of Miss Blake’s move- 
ments, Mr. Dempsey.” 

“Arrah, didn’t she tell me herself, the crayture. Didn’t 
she say to me, says she,‘ Dimpsey, take care av a very hand- 
some young gintleman that’s comin’ to see me from London,’ 
saysshe. ‘Is it the gintleman that I posted all the letters to 
in Westport, miss? ‘Go ow o’ that, Dimpsey,’ says she. 
Blur-an’-agers! why didn’t ye tell me ye wor Misther Brook- 
ley, and I'd have roused the griddle for ye, sir, an’ no mis- 
take.” 

“ I could have taken Phil Dempsey to my arms and cherished 
1m. 

“ Begorra ! there’s the crass-roads, and there’s Miss Kitt 
in her basket shandhradan like a pitaytee creel. Uidn't I tell 
ye, sir, how it wud be?” 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that I experienced that 
sinking sensation at the heart, which the immediate prospect 
of a meeting with the adored one never fails to create; that 
I pretended to be looking the other way, and not to have per- 
ceived her; that I bounded from my perch with the agility 
of an acrobat, and that I “tipped” Phil Dempsey to the ut- 
most limit of his satisfaction. 

“T tuk good care av him, miss,” observed that worthy in a 
tone known as a pig’s whisper, “ but he was as wild as a 
young coult in me hands; but he’s a nice man, an’ a nice- 
mannered man, an’ I wish yez joy.” ; 

“ Stupid creature! I never can understa:.u im,” said Kitty 
Blake, with a saucy toss of her head; “I’m afraid he has been 
taking the mountain dew as he came along.” 

At this crisis we were joine by Mr. Blake pere, a splendid 
specimen of paterfamilias, who welcomed me to Connemara 
con amore ; my portmanteau was placed in the basket-carri- 
age,and Kitty rattled away wii _ it, leaving me to walk across 

















the mountain to the Hall. And such a mountain, bare and 
bleak and precipitous ; and for any step I made in advance I 
made two in the opposite direction ; but I pushed bravely on, 
and sacrificed a brand-new pair of patent leather buttoned 
boots during the excruciating process. But what cared I for 
boots, or mountain, or physical anguish ? Was there not love 
light in the eye of Kitty Blake ?—was I not approaching the 
Mecca of my hopes ? 

I remained a month at Boljolderun Hall, I held the stereo- 
typed interview with Blake pere in his study, which termin- 
ated most satisfactorily— 

And— 

Well, ves— 

Iam to return to Connemara before Valentine’s Day, and 
claim the hand of the sweet little Irish girl who called me an 
English boor.—Cassell’s. 

—_—_—_—__. 


TOMMY HALFACRE’S PARLOR. 


Although there be but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. it was a stride of many centuries tha! divided 
Harold Halfagre, the redoubted sea-king, from his descendant, 
Tommy Halfacre, son of the much-respected tailor of Little 
Podsham, Wilts. 

Time was when Tommy would have been regarded with 
a grave respect, not to say veneration, as one who, without 
trespass of his own, is the object of the wrathful judgment 
of One who caunot err. But opinion hath changed. Poor 
Tommy had to be content with pity, pity not unmingled 
with contempt.” He was less than man. [le was not even 
a noun-substantive. A loose adjective was the dower of the 
descendant of the sea-kings. Tommy Halfacre was a “ silly” 
—nothing more. 

I am not jesting when I affirm that the blood of the old 
Danish warriors—though somewhat chilled and turbid—still 
meandered in the veins of Tommy Halfacre. Five genera- 
tions of his house had been laid to rest in the quaint old 
church of Littke Podsham, a structure hastily thrown up in 
old days by an abbot of Westerham, who had got into 
trouble, and was understood to have entrenched himself be- 
hind this pious act, as, in another profession, he might have 
thrown up an earthwork. The memorial tablet appertaining 
to the remotest of these buried ancestors, spelt the name 
“ Alfaker,” and a still more ancient entry in the parish 
register, announced that one Harold Rosen Alfaqre, ship- 
master, had taken to wife Barbara Bunce, a daughter of 
Little Podsham. From this bold source proceeded those 
renerations of tailors which threatened to become extinct in 

fommy. Poor feilow! he could as easily have cut out a 
world as a waistcoat, and, indeed, the eflorts of the family 
were mainly directed to the preserving as wide a distance as 
possible between Tommy and that fascinating and dangerous 
plaything, the shears. 

Yet he was never idle. Tommy's mind, as if making up 
for its minuteness by ceaseless activity, was ever on the 
move. Moreover, there was one great paramount duty de- 
volving on him, every day, save Sunday, and adimitted, with 
justice, to be fulfillable to perfection by no hands but his, 
namely, the conducting bis father’s cow to the various 
patches of common land and grassy roadsides of the vicinity. 

Whether Tommy led the cow, or the cow took charge of 
Tommy, is a question we prefer to leave to the scoffers who 
occasionally mooted it. A cord of some length connected 
the parties, and the management of this bond we conceive 
to have been the subject of some mutual understanding. For 
whereas, on quitting home, Mr Hlalfacre authoritatively led 
the way, heading for whatever points his judgment suggested, 
the cow, when somewhat satiated, assumed the direction of 
aflairs, would evince morbid fancies for a dusty thistle, or a 
toothful of wild barley, or saunter and splash for half an 
hour just within the margin of a russet pond, whisking the 
patient Tommy with her dripping tail, till the threadbare 
swallow-tailed coat he always wore had the appearance of 
having been exposed to a pelting shower. 

Having cooled her toes sufliciently, the cow would quietly 
march homeward, Tommy abjectly trotting behind (he never 
walked), less custodian than train-bearer, and, at the least 
pause, being jerked abruptly forward by the impatient toss 
of his leader’s head. 

Tommy Halfacre was possibly about eighteen when I first 
made his acquaintance. Returning one day from hunting 
through the usually quiet village, | was aware of a slight 
disturbance. Tommy, beset, as was too often the case, by 
certain idle urchins on their way from school, had on this 
occasion turned to bay. His usual tactics were to trot 
straight on, answering, indeed, in his piping voice, to any 
direct question, but never stopping—experience having im- 
parted to _ Tommy that any prolonged discourse would 
usually end in his discomforture. He therefore only peeped 
(readers may recall this quaint old phrase as used by the Old 
‘Testament translators “ mutter and peep,” that is, chirp like 
a bird), and hastened on; but on this occasion some one had 
oflered violence. Tommy cared not a button for verbal mis- 
siles, but attack his sacred person, and what remained of the 
blood of the sea-kings was at once in conflagration ! 

He had swooped like a hawk upon the offender, and 
might, in his lack of self-control, have done him a much 
worse injury than the mere ’eaving a potato-skin (sucb, 1 
learned, had been the affront) properly deserved. The lad 
was, however, rescued by a general charge, and the aspect of 
aflairs seemed now to demand thatI pr interpose between 
the luckless “ silly” and his persecutors. 

Order being restored, Tommy, who seemed to be fully 
— to the value of a cavalry escort, trotted easily along at 
my side. 

“Do they often tease you like this, my boy?” I asked, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

“T don’t mind ’em, bless ’ee!” chirped Tommy. 

“ But when they pelt we" 

“Ah! then——” said Tommy, setting his teeth. 

“ What ?” 

“T chops their feet off—then their heads,” responded Mr. 
Halfacre, with perfect serenity. 

“Ha! Aud how do they take that?” 

“Their mothers comes, and puts ’em to rights, and says, 
* You let Tommy bide, and this wouldn’t happen. G’long to 
your teas!” 

“Wi ‘o you cut off tre heads with ?” 

“ Bill-ucok,” said the veracious Tommy. 

“ Would you like them to do it to you ?” 

“Can't!” peeped Tommy, exultingly ; “my head goes off 
and on. Sometimes I wish it didn’t,” added the poor fellow, 
with a sigh. “I’ve strained it, somehow. It don’t fit as it 
ought to. Wot color’s yon ?” 

“ Scarlet.” 

“ Why do you wear scarlet)?” 

“T am a fox-hunter.” 








“ Does scarlet catch foxes ?” 





“ Rather the contrary, I should say.” 
Tommy turned up his face with a cunning 
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expression : 
say, does your head fit?” he chirped; and, turning 
— off at a sharp angle, disappeared among some cot- 

As I rode on, the question oceurred to me, whether a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Halfacre’s pronounced opinions as regarded 
homicide would be altogether an agreeable neighbor. What 
if, under some ungovernable impulse, he should one day 
carry out the trnculent exploits he had hitherto onl 
dreamed? Howe ‘er, no such misgiving appeared to distur 
the Little Podsha.aites, who were, or ought to be, the best 
judges of the case; and as I, subsequently, more than once 
encountered the desceniant of the sea-kings trotting home- 
ward, cow-conducted, the picture of content and harmlessness 
the deubt I have mentioned had passed from my mind when 
a strange and tragical event recalled it. ; 

Tommy returned home, one evening, later than usual, 
somewhat excited, and with his hands so studiously concealed 
in the pockets of his dress-coat, as to invite inquiry. They 
were found to be covered with blood ! 

Having himself sustained no injury, the inference was that 
he had inflicted some; but nefther from Tommy himself, nor 
from perquisitions hastily made in the neighborhood, could 
— to the matter be obtained. 

ommy, cleansed of the mysterious stains, had been dis- 
missed to his garret, and the village generally was sinking 
into repose, when the keeper of the toll-gate, just without the 
town, was startled by a vehicle passing through, without the 
ceremony of stopping to pay. 

The alert custodian was, however, beside the horse in a 
moment, and at once discovered that the reins were hanging 
loose, the driver missing. He recognised the vehicle as be- 
longing to a young commercial traveller, Mr. Joseph Barnby, 
well known in those parts, and whose cheerful good-temper 
and genial manners had made him « universal favorite. Dark 
as it was, the toll-man could distinguish traces of blood upon 
the apron and cushions of the carriage. It was evident that 
a mishap of some sort had very recently occurred. He at 
once raised an alarm, and the horse-patrol, at that opportune 
moment arriving from the village, galloped off in search of the 
missing man. 

Te was quickly found. Less than a quarter of a mile 
distant, stretched almost in the middle of the highway, with 
his head in a pool of blood, lay poor Barnby, still breathing, 
but insensible, even to pain. He had been stricken only 
once, but it was by a hand of unusual power, and with a 
weighty but peculiar instrument; for the latter, though blunt 
in its general character, had inflicted small and distinct lace- 
rations—punctures, such as might, in old days, have been 
effected by the spike-studded mace wielded by our sturdy 
sires. 

Transported with care to the nearest inn, poor Barnby 
received all the remedial attentions medical aid could supply ; 
but he never rallied, and before morning drew his last sigh. 

Late as it was when the discovery was made, news of the 
atrocious deed sped like wildfire through the village, and 
many a stout fellow who had known the injured man oflered 
to assist in the pursuit which was at once organised for the 
apprehension of the cowardly assassin. Robber he could 
not be called, for not only were the goods contained in the 
carriage untouched, but Barnby’s watch, purse, and pocket- 
book, were safe upon his person. 





The toll-man had little to report beyond what has been 
narrated, He had heard no unusual sounds upon the road, 
nor observed any suspicious lurkers in the neighborhood, 
—_ remarking, with an indiflerence which showed how 
little he conceived it to bear upon the pvint at issue, that the 
last person he had spoken with—perhaps an hour before the 
alarm of murder—was the poor “ silly,” Tommy Halfacre. 

Excepting that certain zealous youths started oft to scour 
the roads and fields ia the vicinity, nothing could be done 
that night, and it was about nine, next day, that the nearest 
magistrate, Mr. Secretan, apprised of poor Barnby’s death, 
appeared at Little Podsham, and commenced an inquiry. 

On hearing that Tommy Llalfacre had been seen by the 
toll-man so near the place and time of the murder, Mr. secre- 
tan, though aware of the little value that could attach to 
such testimony, considered it desirable to examine the poor 
idiot, and accordingly despatched a policeman to the house, 
— his presence. 

‘he officer, to his surprise, found the family in great 
agitation; old Halfacre stern and grave-browed, his w te in 





hysterics, and their daughter pale and anxious, apparently at 
her wit’s end to comfort the rest. Tommy was invisible, but 
his hat lay on the table, and his shoes by the door. The 
truth was at once declared. Tommy had come home within 
half an hour of the murder, disordered, his hands reeking 
with blood ; and if this fact, taken by itself, was wanting in 
significance, a more deadly consequence was imparted by 
the circumstance that Tommy, before entering the house, 
had concealed under a heap of lucerne in the cow-shed, the 
segment of a ponderous hoop, stained with blood, and having 
iron nails in various parts, which, on close examination, were 
found to be stained in a similar manner. 

“You have the poor lad safe?” asked the officer, glancing 
at the weeping mother. 

Old Halfacre replied that, on hearing of the murder, and 
recalling the circumstances that seemed to connect with it 
their unfortunate son, be had proceeded to the latter’s room, 
and, finding him quietly asleep, contented himself with 
securing the door until they had decided on their course of 
proceeding. / 

“Was the boy known to Mr. Barnby ?” the officer in- 

uired. 
ma As wel! as to most cthers who frequent the village,” was 
the answer. “ Mr. Barnby would nod to him, sometimes say 
a few words in passing.” 

“Mr. Barnby was a good-natured gentleman,” remarked 
the officer, thoughtfully. ‘“ Tommy could have had no spite 
again him—eh ?” ; 

“Spite ? How should he?” asked the old man, briskly 
“ They never had a——Stay, though.” P ; 

“May as well out with it, neighbor, whatever ’tis,” said 
the officer, encouragingly. “Come to the worst, the law 
don’t punish innocents.” 

“But ’twas a year ago. They must have met scores of 
times since that,” said Halfacre ; “ and ’twas next to nothin 
at best. Tommy came home very white and sick. He tol 
his mother that Mr. Barnby had put fire and smoke down 
his throat, and he’d cut his head and feet ofl—they’re the 
poor lad’s usual words, but don’t mean nothing—the first 
time he caught him alone.” 

“ Fire and smoke ?” ; ye loa 

“The young gentleman was just finishing his pipe, and 
gave it to Tommy as he drove away, advising him to take 
the last whiff,” explained old Halfacre. 





“ Ts it possible that could have rankled in his mind,” medi- 
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tated the officer. “ Well, neighbor, I must have him, please. 
Don’t be down-hearted, Mrs. Halfacre, nor you, my dear” (to 
Miss Susan Halfacre, the belle of the village, and universally 
admired), “ Tommy’s sure to be kindly treated, whatever 
comes of it. Why, bless ’ee, his cow is a more ’sponsible 
bein’ to the laws than him!” 

Poor old Halfacre shrugged his shoulders. The remark, 
if not complimentary to his first-born, and the last male 
representative of such a line, was at least consolatory. In- 
viting the officer to accompany him, he led the way up the 
narrow stair. 

The deor was secured, as he had said, but the key had 
been left below. Halfacre called to his daughicr to bring it 
up. Meanwhile, they knocked. No answer. Again, no 
answer. Susan now arriving with the key, the room was 
entered. 

Tommy had disappeared ! 

The solitary window was bolted within, but a small trap 
in the ceiling, never opened within the memory of man, re- 
vealed the mode of escape. Tommy had managed to reach 
the leads, whence, over an intervening outbuilding, he had 
descended on the cow-shed, and thence to the ground. He 
had, unquestionably, for the moment, eluded capture ; and, 
after an eager but fruitless examination of the vicinity, the 
officer could only return and report to the magistrate not only 
the suspicious circumstances attaching to Tommy, but the 
still mere suspicious one of his desperate flight. 

An inquest, holden on the following day, revealed nothing 
beyond that which we already know, save that the testimony 
of a medical witness, who had examined the portion of hoop 
found at Halfacre’s, and compared it with the injuries 
apparent on the victim’s head, proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt that, with that very instrument and no other, the 
deadly outrage had been perpetrated. With this before them, 
the jury felt that they had no alternative, and accordingly 
returned a verdict of wilful murder against Thomas Halfacre 
the younger, thus leaving to another tribunal the task of 
deciding how far the unlucky “ innocent” was amenable to 
the penalties of law. 

His apprehension was regarded as so certain, that it seemed 
superfluous to offer a reward. Nevertheless, to quicken this 
desirable end, and to diminish the possibility that he might, 
in his evident consciousness of impending danger, lay hands 
on his own life, a reward of twenty pounds was oflered, and 
a general search at once began. Here also begins the most 
singular part of the story that for some time brought the 
sequestered village of Litthke Podsham into continual notice, 
and will be remembered in its own particular annals long 
after the existing generation sball have passed away. 

Contrary to public—and especially police—expectation, 
Tommy was not to be found. Not the slightest clue to the 
lad’s movements or place of concealment was to be obtained. 

At the end of a week the reward was increased to fifty 
pounds, and a more regularly organised inquiry commenced. 
Not only Little Podsham itself, but every village within 
fifteen miles was searched or visited by persons se‘ected for 
the purpose. The promise of reward and the description of 
the supposed culprit were disseminated far and wide. No 
Tommy. The little trout stream that trickled through Little 
Podsham, wherever it presented deeps suflicient to drown a 
man, was carefully sounded aud examined; every well and 
pond to which access could have been obtained were scruti- 
nised in like manner, and probably not a square inch of open 
or wooded ground in that part of the country escaped the 
notice of one or other of the searchers. But no Tommy, 
alive or dead, was found. 

So piqued was the magistrate, Mr, Secretan, at this frustra- 
tion of justice, that he offered a second reward of fifty pounds 
on his own account; and now it was held certain that, unless 
the unfortunate youth had managed to reach London, or died 
in some lurking-place on the way, he must be quickly 
accounted for. 

It would seem, however, that one of these alternatives had 
occurred, for another week elapsed without tidings of the 
missing man. Judge, then, of the excitement that at last 
ensued when, one day, it transpired that an officer had waited 
on Mr. Secretan, accompanied by one Bill Stokes, a lad well 
known in the village, who confidently averred that he had 
met—nay, touched and spoken with—the much-coveted 
Tommy Halfacre, no later than the preceding night! 

Bill Stokes had been accustomed to drive the light goods 
cart of Messrs. Jardine, the general dealers, of Little Pod- 
sham, but bad recently been dismissed for some act of care- 
lessness. He had been generally considered as a sharp, intelli- 

ent fellow, and the magistrate listened with attention to the 

d’s concise statement. 

Bill had suddenly encountered the “ silly,” after dark, at a 
turning in the read close to the village. ‘Tommy was trotting 
along in his accustomed fashion, and smoking! We have 
omitted to state that, though Tommy had resented his first 
introduction to the fragrant weed, he had subsequently be- 
come so addicted to the habit, that the nearest way to Tom. 
my’s heart was known to lic through the tobacco-box. 

“Ha, Tommy !” young Stokes had exclaimed, making an 
ineflectual grasp at ‘Tommy’s dress-coat. But it tore away. 

Tommy uttered a piping screech, like the warning cry of a 
pees it (imitated by Mr. Stokes, and admitted to be faithful), 
and, vaulting over some paling close at hand, disappeared in 
the darkness. 

“Tf his blessed coat hadn’t giv’-—I was a made man!” said 
Mr. Stokes, mournfully. 

Tommy had got to be regarded by this time as a sort of 
prize or fortune—a wandering argosy, which would abun- 
dantly repay the time and labor expended in its capture. 

“ You were sober, of course, Stekes?” said the magistrate, 
faintly interrogative. 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

“You were lately dismissed from a situation. Will you 
tell me why ?” 

“Cause some un collared a Dutch cheese out of my cart 
while I ran into Mrs. Murphy’s with some cotfee-nibs. 
Wasn't gone a moment, sir,” said Billy. 

“ You were not suspected of stealing it ?” 

“ Ob no, sir. Master said such carelessness was a’most as 
bac—and giv’ me the sack.” 

“There has been much petty pilfering going on of late, 
sir,” put in the policeman; “bits o’ cloth, heatables, and 
sucb. We can’t check it, do what we will.” 

“A mysterious community, we Little Podshamites are 
becoming!” remarked Mr. Secretan, musingly. “ Weill, 
Bennett, this at all events narrows the area of search. This 
unhappy lad cannot be far ofl. Be brisk, now, and we have 
him. I had thought of some detective aid from London— 
but the idea of our not being able to tackle a poor idiot! No, 
no, we’!l manage without that now.” 

Once more, therefore, the hunt was renewed, and with 
Sanguine hopes of success, for the chase was again fairly 
sighted—this time by an old dame on her way from the adja- 













































cent village. She had met Tommy, pipe in mouth, as usual ; 
but the wide-awake “silly” puffed a volume of smoke into 
her face and escaped in the temporary obscurity. 

Where could he be secreted? And how did he manage to 
live? As to the first question, there was not a living soul in 
Little Podsham—his own family included—who would harbor 
him for an hour. The reward was tempting ; and, moreover, 
it was agreed on all hands that nothing better could happen 
for the poor lad’s own benefit than that he should fall into 
the bands of the authorities. As to the question of subsis- 
tence, it was thought that the petty thefts referred to by the 
police might furnish a solution. Little plots were laid ; traps, 
so to speak, baited chiefly with tobacco, were set in likel 
places and at favorable seasons; but nothing came of it. If 
Tommy were the marauder, he was evidently too cunning to 
be caught in such a manner, and doubt began to be felt 
whether so wise a“ silly” had not adopted the safest course 
in keeping out of the way. 

One village philosopher suggested that the cow might be 
enlisted in the izquairy. He thought it not unlikely that the 
force of habit might draw Tommy to the spots he was most 
accustomed to frequent—and who was se familiar with these 
as his friend the cow? It was determined to give her the 
chance, and her head. But, on visiting the cow-shed, old 
Halfacre found that her cord was missing, and before a sub- 
stitute could be found, Susan, running out, reported that her 
brother’s hat and boots, not to mention a loaf of bread and a 
Lottle of beer, had vanished in the like mysterious manner! 
From the familiarity with the premises ~—e by the in- 
truder, it seemed impossible to doubt that Tommy himself— 
in the spirit of his ancestors—had executed a daring raid 
upon the paternal mansion and stolen his own bocts, besides 
the provisions aforesaid ! 

Angry and perplexed, yet still unwilling to invoke detec- 
tive aid, Mr. Secretan sought the co-operation of a brother 
magistrate, Colonel Bolland, and the two set seriously to 
work to unravel the enigma. The village and its precincts 
must be once more examined, and that exhaustively. 

Now Little Podsham chances to be a village almost as inno- 
cent of any eligible lurking-place as is Trafalgar-square. Its 
two rows of small dwellings cross each other at right angles 
—all else, that is neither house nor garden, being small 
patches of grass land separated by low, open palings, and 
fenced from the high road by a thick and tall quickset hedge, 
oflering little inducement for anything bigger than a tomtit 
to penetrate its thorny recesses. All outlying spots had 
been visited again and again; still, it was certain that Tom- 
my’s refuge must be close at hand. 

One day the two magistrates, who had taken different 
beats, chanced to meet about dusk on the high road. Stand- 
ing beside the hedge, they conversed about their plans for 
the morrow, and were on the point of parting, when Colonel 
Bolland asked his colleague for a light for his cigar. 

“My dear sir, have you ever seen me smoke?” asked 
Secretan. 

“No; but I could have sworn you did—and first-rate to- 
bacco, too!” said Colonel Bolland, laughing. “ Why, I can 
smell itnow. There's a delicious whifl !” 

“ I—I do perceive something,” replied the other, with the 
disdainful snifl of a non-smoker. ‘“ Why, where the deuce 
can it——” 

“T can see it now,” said Bolland. “It’s some fellow 
Vother side of the hedge. Eh! why, bless my soul, the 
smoke is. rising through the hedge! There’s smothing mov- 
ing, too.’ 

Ir. Secretan caught his friend’s arm, the color, in his ex- 
citement, mounting to his face. 

“We have him!” he whispered. “ We have limed the 
bird! My best hunter to a jackass, Tommy Halfacre is in 
that hedge.” 

“ But how in the name of——” ‘ 

“ Follow my directions, and you'll see.” 

Accordingly, after some whispered words, Colonel Bolland 
proceeded to the termination of the hedge, and, rounding it, 
walked back, till he arrived opposite to his friend. 

“ Now !” shouted the latter. 

Both gentlemen thrust their umbrellas deep into the bo- 
som of the dense quickset. Both were met by some opposing 
substance. 

“ T's a hare !” exclaimed Mr, Secretan, loudly. “ Shoot her, 
Bolland, as she sits !” 

There would have been no time to carry out the unsports- 
man-like suggestion, for the hedge was seized with a convul- 
sive tremor, and a piping scream announced that the bird 
was really “ limed.” 

“Tommy! Tommy Halfacre! Come out, lad!” cried Mr. 
Secretan. “ Hlere’s no man going to harm thee.” 

“T be comin’,” responded the son of the sea-kings, sul- 
nt 
“ Which way ?” 

“ G’long to th’ end, and you'll see,” said Tommy. 

The two magistrates obeyed, walking slowly, to allow time 
for their captive to make his way along the thorny defile. 
He arrived, however, as soon as they, and, forcing back a 
portion of the hedge with the aid of a stout stick, appeared, 
stooping, in the orifice. 

It should now be explained that, many years before this, a 
paling and ditch occupied the place of the quickset, which 
had been originally planted only on the side next the high 
road, it being intended at an after period to remove the paling 
and fill up the ditch. Owing, however, to circumstances 
long since forgotten, this had been only partially done, a 
second row of quickset having been planted on the field side, 
shutting in whatever remained both of ditch and rail. The 
result of this was to produce, in process of time a quickset 
hedge of extraordinary (but yet unnoticed) width, having a 
— centre, easily made hollower by a skilful and patient 

and. 

As Mr. Halfacre, now apparently quite at his ease, made a 
gesture, as inviting them to walk in, the two magistrates— 
Colonel Bolland, as Secame him, leading the forlorn hope— 
boldly adventured the narrow way, and, guided by Tommy’s 
swallow-tails, arrived at a spot where the space widened to 
nearly five feet, the head room being at least a foot more. 
Here, to their unspeakable astonishment, they found them- 
selves in a sort of wigwam or tent, somewhat resembling the 
tilt of a gipsy’s cart, and capable of protecting its inhabitant 
alike from the oe walls surrounding him, and from any 
moisture that might descend from above. The floor, paved 
with bricks and stones, was perfectly dry, and, in a snug cor- 
ner, was visible Mr. Halfacre’s couch, composed of straw, 
dried fern, and leaves. 

Nor were the luxuries of the mansion confined to this. 
With some little pride of manner, Tommy withdrew a ragged 
curtain and displayed a recess, in which his cooking utensils, 
provisions, cup and saucer, tool-box, and tobacco-pouch, were 
ranged in compact order, and imparted an air of comfort to 





that remarkable cell which, when illuminated by the aid of 





the match-box, left nothing to be desired. For many a month 
after that eventful day, “Tommy Halfacre’s Parlor,” as it 
was called, was an object of intense interest. From many a 
distant county pilgrims visited the spot, and the obligin 
owner of the fortunate field was understood to have amasse 
a considerable sum by simply introducing the curious in at 
one end of the hedge and out at the other. 

To return, however, to our party. After completing their 
amused inspection, the two magistrates groped their way 
forth, taking, cf course, their host with them, and placing 
him in safe but kindly custody, until his examination on the 
morrow—his friends being, moreover, made aware of what 
had occurred. 

When examined, the poor fellow, though exhibiting no 
trace of uneasiness as to his position, with a reserve unusual 
in him, refused to answer any question relating to the mur- 
der. He remained obstinately and profoundly silent. Only 
when shown the portion of hoop used in the murder, did 
Tommy evince any emotion, but, then, his countenance 
changed, his eyes sparkled anJ glowed like those of a mon- 
goose at the sight of ais natural enemy, the snake, the foam 
gathered on his lips, and to save him from convulsions, it was 
necessary to remove the object from his sight. 

No safe inference could, however, be drawn from this, and 
the difficulty of dealing with their strange prisoner pressed 
heavily on the magisterial mind. That Tommy was a born 
“ silly,” it seemed impossible to dispute, and yet his evident 
consciousness of having committed a punishable act, not to 
mention the mixture of craft and daring which had dis- 
tinguished his conduct while in hiding, denoted an amount 
of intelligence and reasoning power, which was held by more 
than one of his examiners to entitle poor Tommy to the lurid 
honors of a criminal indictment. Among others things, at- 
tention was called to the fact that he had never plunged 
more deeply into ill-doing than his actual necessities de- 
manded. He had evidently lived, and pilfered, from hand to 
mouth, never, excepting in the case of the Dutch cheese, 
which cost poor Bill Stokes his place, taking more than was 
sufficient for the day, and even when making bis inroad on 
lis native home, touching nothing but his own boots, the 
cow’s cord, which that faithful companion would never have 
denied him, and the modest refreshments of bread and beer. 

But a new and tragical incident came to solve the enigma. 

Just at this period, a poaching aflray occurred in the ad- 
jacent county, the serious nature of which attracted much 
attention. 

A large band of “ professed” poachers executed a foray on 
the grounds of a rich proprietor, but their plans having been 
betrayed, a strong party of keepers and assistants placed 
themselves in ambush, and pouncing on the intruders in full 
work, endeavored, to secure them all. The pcachers opposed 
a desperate resistance, during which one of the gang, attacked 
by a large cog, shouted to a comrade to free him from the 
animal. The man, unable to do so in any other manner, 
fired, and certainly killed the dog, but also wounded his friend 
so seriously that the latter was captured, and in spite of medi- 
cal aid, expired on the following day. He had been pre 
viously recognised as a wild young fellow, well known to the 
rural police of the county. 

Warned of approaching dissolution, he desired the pre- 
sence of the neighboring minister, wishing, as he said, to de- 
liver his mind of the burden of a terrible secret. 

“ L’ont say, guv’nor,” gasped the unhappy man, faintly, 
“that if I hadn’t knowed the game was up, L’oodn’t have 
held my tongue, but I'll be a stiff un afore you sits down to 

our supper, and I don’t wish as any should ge! into trouble, 
count o’ me. *Twas I as did for the bagman, Podsham way. 
I on’y meant fur to snam (rob) him, and on’y giv’ him a 
tightener, when somethin’ come dancing and shreeking down 
the road, and I vamoosed.” 

Such was indeed the fact. Poor Tommy’s alarm, com- 
bined with the haze that overhung his jucgment, and the 
roving and predatory proclivities he was believed to have 
derived from his nautical ancestors, supplied a sufficient clue 
to the somewhat suspicious line of conduct he had thought 
fit to adopt, an@ released hjm from all penalties save that of 
occasionally acting as showman to his own singular parlor.— 
All the Year Round. 


—_——_e——_——-_ 
MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


“What a glorious life yours is—going everywhere, and seeing 
everything worth seeing!” This is a remark very frequently 
addressed to special correspondents, and thought by thousands 
of people who read accounts of gorgeous pageants aad stirring 
events. ‘The remark is a natural one, and to a certain extent 
a true one, for it is perhaps the most enjoyable of all profes- 
sions ; but it is not all pleasure. A special correspondent has 
fatigue of no ordinary kind to gothrough. He must be able 
to sit on a horse all day, and to write all night. He must be 
able to stand hardships of all descriptions, without breaking 
down either mentally or physically ; and, above all, he must 
be able to face Death calmly. Few men see him oftener or 
nearer, and to few does he come in more rugged and unpleas- 
ant aspects. A soldier in battle faces Death, but he does so 
while himself under the influence of passion and excitement. 
A soldier is fighting for his country, and feels an active ani- 
mosity against her and his foes, His blood is up. He grasps 
the rifle, which metes death among the enemy in the same 
form in which it threatens himself, and except just at the com- 
mencement of an engagement, confessedly the most-trying 
time, he has little leisure for thought as to the danger he is 
running. 

With a special correspondent it is far otherwise. If he 
thoroughly does his duty to the paper he represents, he must 
go under fire. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is 
impossible to see anything of fighting from a place of absolute 
sefety. Indeed, as a general thing, it is necessary to be pretty 
close to the actual engagement, if it is to be described with 
any accuracy. It requires no ordinary nerve to face Death 
thus, inactive and uninterested in the work—to hear the how! 
of the shell and the whiz of the bullet all around and above, 
aud to make observations and jot down notes calmly and 
coolly. If a special correspondent is alone, and the ground 
permits of it, he will, no doubt, place himself in the most 
sheltered position commanding a good view that he can hit 
upon; bat often this is impossible. If he is attaehed to the 
staff of a general, for example, be will ride with that staff 
wherever it goes, and may fall by a bullet, as did Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pemberton, who represented a London paper. Or, 
again, in the most dangerous of all fighting—street-fighting, 
as in the case of the taking of Paris by the Versailles troops, 
he must push forward even with balls flying about. 

But, after all, death in this form is not that which a corres- 
pondent most dreads. If it comes, it is suddenly, painlessly, 
and at least creditably ; and he is inspired with the hope of 
furnishing the journal to which he is attached with better and 
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more detailed information than that sent by his rivals. The 
death from which a special correspondent shrinks, but to which 
he is—unless formally permitted to accompany an army in the 
field—continually exposed, is death as aspy. To be shot in 
battle is a gentleman's fate; to be hung up by a village maire, 
or to be beaten to death by the mob of a great city, is the fate 
of a dog. 

Travelling in this way, one is never free from the conscious- 
ness of impending danger. It is evident enough by your 
appearance that you are a stranger, and that alone is enough 
to provoke suspicion. You i ine that each passer-by looks 
at you curiously; and you know that if any one of them 
chooses to question you, and takes it into his head to denounce 
you as a spy, what will come of it. You will in an instant be 
surrounded by furious men, whose voices will drown your pro- 
testations. A moment more, and you will be pressed upon 
and hustled. Then there is a brief struggle, a vision of furious 
faces and descending arms, and then, unless a gendarme or 
two arrive upon the scene and rescue you, in another minute 
you are lying upon the pavement, battered, insensible, proba- 
bly dead. Such was nearly the fate of Mr. Forbes upon the 
Champs Elysees, on the day of the arrival of the Prussians in 
Paris; such was nearly the fate of Mr. Sala, just upon the 
commencement of the siege. Both escaped with life, but with 
both the escape was almost a miracle. ‘These two, perhaps, 
were nearer this form of death than any other during the cam- 
paign; but there was scarcely a correspondent who was not 
more than ouce in imminent peril of this kind. 

As a general thing, one is safe if one falls into the hands of 
the military. This, however, depends upon the circumstances 
and the situation. If you are arrested upon suspicion ina 
large town, you are safe, You will be taken toa guard-house, 
be examined in a regular way, be taken probably before the 
general in command, and released. This, however, might not 
be the case when men’s blood is up and passion high, While 
the street-fighting was going on in the streets of Paris, had a 
soldier seized any man in plain clothes, and considered his 
conduct suspicious, he would probably have been shot then 
and there by order of the first subaltern who arrived upon the 
scene. As a rule, the higher the rank of the officer before 
whom you are brought, the more certain your safety. An 
officer of high rank shrinks from a responsibility which a junior 
will accept without hesitation. It is better to fall into the 
hands of a regiment than into those of a serjeant’s party. As 
an insiauce of this, I may cite an adventure of my own in 
the Italian campaign, when for some hours I looked Death 
very closely in the face. 

The Italian Government had peremptorily refused permis- 
sion to all correspondents to accompany the troops ; and [had 
accordingly attached myself to Garibaldi, who was eperating 
on the shores of the Lago di Garda against the Austrians. 
We were at Salo when the news arrived, late at night, of the 
defeat of the ltalian army at Custozza. The order was that 
we were to march back at once to Desenzano, a village on the 
lower end of the lake, some eight miles from Peschiera, and 
that we were to act there as the left wing of the regular army, 
opposing any attempt of the Austrians to take the offensive by 
advancing from Peschiera upon Brescia. 

This was done next day; and we took up our position hourly 
expecting an attack. ‘There was a gap of some four or five 
miles between ourselves and the left ot the regular army. 

Believing that our advanced guard was so placed that no one 
could advance from Peschiera without having to fight his way 
—a mistake which nearly cost us our lives—I proposed to a 
friend with whom I shared a carriage, that we should start 
early the following morning for the hills over the Mincio, from 
which we should obtain a view of the battle-field of Custozza, 
and perhaps be able to glean some particulars from the 

ts as to the fight. 

We started at seven, passed out of the lines of the Garibaldi- 
ans, drove to the foot of the hills, where we left our carriage 
and proceeded on foot. As we had expected, we obtained a 
fine view over the plain, but were rather startled on seeing 
how close we were to Peschiera. We walked some distance 
along the brow of the hills, gathered a good deal of informa- 
tion from the peasants, and could with our glasses see bodies 
of the Austrians moving on the plain, and could even hear the 
music of their bands. We then sent a peasant with orders to 
take the carriage to the foot of the hill upon which we were, 
and, having sat down for awhile, we went down and took our 
places. The driver asked me in his vile Brescian patois if he 
should go on, and I, misunderstanding him to say, ‘* go back,” 
assented. We were talking over what we had seen, and did 
not observe the direction he was taking us through the wind- 
ing lanes, when, in a short time, we came upon two videttes 
of the cavalry regiment, the ‘* Guides.” They made no obser- 
vation, and we passed on; but, knowing that we ought not to 
be entering the lines of the regular army, we now questioned 
the driver, and, discovering the mistake, ordered him to turn 
back. ; 

Upon reaching the videttes, they rode up, pistol in hand, 
and said that we were their prisoners. We attempted to ex- 
plain, but were briefly informed that we could explain to the 
serjeaut. 

Our horses’ heads were again turned, and in a short time we 
reached the serjeants’ post, where for the first time we learned 
why we had been arrested, and saw that our position was 
serious. : 

The videttes’ report was as follows :—‘‘ We saw these men 
appear upon the top of the hill there. They had come up 
from beyond, evidently from Peschiera. They examined the 
whole country with their telescopes, and then went and con- 
cealed themselves in that clump of trees. After a time, they 
came down, and presently passed us in a carriage. We did 
not then arrest them; but when they had passed in, they 


turned back to return with the information they had obtained ; 
we therefore arrested them.” 


‘**Spies from Peschiera, evidently,” the serjeant said. ‘I 
will send them on at once to the village.” 

We again attempted to explain; but with the simple remark 
that it was plain that I was an Austrian by my accent—my 
friend spoke no Italian—we were again sent on, this time 
under the guard of four soldiers and a corporal. In this im- 
posing order we drove to a village about a mile distant. 
Here was a considerable body both of infantry and cavalry. 
We were left in our carriage for a minute or two, while the 
corporal made his reports, and, as the men gathered round us, 
the remarks as to our fate, and the brevity of time at which it 
awaited us, were the reverse of cheering. 

Presently we were taken into a room in which some twelve 
or fifteen officers, principally infantry, wero as: embled. We 
were asked what we had to say in our defenc. , and I told my 
story, producing my passport as a voucher. 

My statement was received with absolute incredulity. We 
were evidently Austrian officers ; and as to the passport, why, 
it had not a single Italian vise upon it (which was true, for we 
had never been asked for them from the time we entered 
Italy). They were no doubt 1). property of some English 
gentlemen at Verona, from whoi ‘hey had been taken for this 








of it. 


““T suppose you all agree with me ?” he asked, looking round. 
There was a general exclamation of assent. ‘‘ And you agree 


Another assent even more cordial than the last. 


purpose. As to our being spies, there could be no qieation | of the place ever invite me to a discussion upon the decreased 





influence of England, the fear of Russia, the fallen prestige of 
the Catholic protecting power, and the necessity to excour- 
age the Bulgarian schism as a means of checking Russian 


| with me that they may as well be finished with at once?” | influence through the channel of orthodoxy. As to the Chris- 


tian population, it consists of Greeks who do not much care 


I was just going to attempt a last remonstrance, when, to | for each other, the old Phanariot families having little regard 


my intense relief, a young captain of the Guides, who had not 
yet spoken, said, ‘‘ Excuse me, major, but I don’t think it would 
be quite regular to shoot these men now. I have no doubt 
that they are spies ; still, as my men took them, I should be 
responsible, and it is quite possible that we may get some 
information from them; therefore, with your permission, I 
will myself take them to Goito. It will be all the same thing ; 
but it will take all responsibility off my shoulders.” 

There was some discussion before the proposal was agreed 
to; but at last, to my intense relief, the cavalry man had his 
way. 

We weie now placed in a bullock-cart with some wounded 
Austrian prisoners, and another man who had also been taken 
as a spy, and whose reprieve, by the way, was a short one, for 
he was shot that evening. Some Italian wounded were put 
into our carriage, and we started, guarded by our escort of 
fifty infantry aud as many cavalry. 

I should mention that I had begged my court-martial to 
examiue the driver, who could confirm our story ; but was told 
that he was equally guilty with ourselves, and more deserved 
his fate, as he was an Italian, whereas we were Austrians. 

The captain of Guides rode beside our cart, and ence ‘ed 
freely into conversation with me. My first question was as to 
the reason of our having so strong an escort. He smiled in 
an uncomfortable soxt of way, and said, ‘‘ Our route, as you 
are doubtless aware, runs for the next three miles parallel with 
the Mincio. The Austrian cavalry have been across twice this 
morning already, and they may make a dash again. I warn 
you that if they do I shall at once shoot you both.” 

I begged him to do nothing hastily ; and if he did see the 
Austrians crossing, to wait at any rate until he saw that he 
was likely to get the worst of it before he did anything 
rash. He laughed, and remarked I was a cool hand, 

Fortunately, I was well provided with cigars, which my cap- 
tain assisted me to smoke; and we were soon chatting, to 
all appearances, comfortably. I talked to him about the 
Crimea, where I had first seen the Italian uniform; and by 
the time that three miles were passed, and very long they 
seemed to be, fortunately without interruption from the 
Austrians, he had, I think, come to the conclusion that my 
story was after all a true one. Here the camps of the 
Italian troops began. Seeing our escort pass along, num- 
bers of the men who were loitering about came down, and 
asked our escort who we were. ‘The reply was naturally 
** Spies,” whereupon a perfect tumult arose. Imprecations 
and curses were hurled at us, and so threatening became 
the crowd, that it was a question for a time whether we 
should not be finally dragged from our escort, and hanged 
then and there. Our capiain showed great firmness, and 
after a while we went on slowly through the furious crowd 
again; but it was a very bad ten minutes. 

When we arrived at Goito, we were taken up to the general. 
The young officer of Guides went in first and made his report, 
and I saw by the general's face directly we entered that that 
report had been a favorable one, and that he had stated his 
own conviction that we were what we claimed to be. 

Accordingly, after a few questions, and the examination of 
our passports and letters, we were released and ordered to 
return at once to Desenzano. 

I need not describe that journey back: the cross-questioning 
and the suspicion with which we were regarded, and, more 
than all, the danger we ran of being shot by the Garibaldian 
sentries as, after midnight, we again, utterly weary and tired 
out, entered their lines. 

I have looked Death in the face as closely, perhaps more 
closely, many times, than I did upon that occasion; but I do 
not know that I ever felt more profoandly uncomfortable, than 
when that little group of officers came to the conclusion to 
finish the affair at once. 

There are other dangers to which special correspondents are 
exposed, besides those arising from the spy mania, and the 
risks of the battle-field. Taken as a whole, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a worse lot than the camp followers of an army— 
the muleteers, baggage wagon drivers, sutlers, and others. 
These are the fellows who commit half the atrocities for which 
the troops get the credit. ‘These are the men who follow like 
vultures in the train of an army, and strip the wounded and 
dead upon the battle-field. Civil law is for the time in abey- 
ance ; and the inhabitants of lonely houses which they plunder 
are only too glad to escape with their lives. From scoundrels 
of this kind, as a special correspondent follows an army, his 
risk is not slight. Human life is as nothing in the eyes of 
these scoundrels ; and they kuow well enough that there is no 
one to make any inquiries about a missing man. It is as a pro- 
tection against these that the “ special” carries his revolver. 
There are other dangers which a correspondent may have to 
face. He may be carried off by a barbarous foe, and be put 
to death, as Boulby was in China; and he may be sent upon 
an expedition among savage tribes, as was Stanley. These, 
however, were exceptional cases, upon which he can scarcely 
calculate; but the special correspondent knows that in the 
ordinary course of his vocation he will have to face Death 
from shot and shell; that he may be hanged as aspy, or beaten 
by the rabble; that he may fall in the medley of a street fight, 
or be wounded by the ruffians who hang about an army; or 
that he may go down from fever, or disease brought on by 
overwork, hardship, exposure, and bad food. ‘The life of a 
special correspondent is indeed a fascinating one. He goes 
alike to great fetes and to great battle-fields. He sees historical 
events which other men would give much to see; and he 
enjoys all the advantages of travel and change. His life is a 

leasant one; but for all that, there are few men who look 
eath so closely in the face as he. 
_————— 


SOCIETY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Society renders the place impossible for strangers. When 
I say “‘society” I mean the absence of it, and when I speak 
of ‘* absence of society,” I allude to the peculiar characteristics 
which constitute society, and of which there is not a shadow 
apparent *» ‘he Turkish ca; ital. Constituted as they still are, 
the Tui. inust be put out of the question, for, with the 
— of heavy dinner-parties, where each devours as 
much as he can, and then smokes until it is time to be off, 
there are no other means of meeting. And, indeed, when 
Turks aad Europeans do meet in this wise, there is little 
conversation possible beyond a more or less genuine inquiry 
into each other's health, past and present, and questions as 
to how Constantinople pleases; which are invariably met by 
an affirmative reply. the principal men in the State some- 
times venture upon politics, but that is a ground upon which 








I cannot enter; nor did the “ gros bonnets’—“ great guns’ — 


for the newly-made soi-distant Greck millionaires, and the 
Sciotes showing considerable contempt for those who are not 
of their own proud origin. ‘hen, again, the Greeks of Mar- 
seilles like to think themselves the kings of finance, anddook 
down upon the Greeks of Smyrna; while the Greeks of Odessa 
sneer somewhat at all the others. ‘The result shows that a 
kindred feeliag between them is ata discount, and, beyond a 
few formal visits, parties are generally mado up of relatives 
who belong to the several classes I have pointed to. Next 
come the Armenians. These may be divided info Armeno- 
Catholics, who deplore the loss of Monsignor Hassoun, and 
have no other talk ; ths Armeno-Catholic Schismaties, who, 
from resisting the Latinising tendencies of Mousiguor Has- 
soun, have something more to say, as they naturally have 
moze to explain; and finally, the Gregorian Armenians, who 
have nothing whatever to say. Then the Levantines, or 
Perotes, who, in their own mind, constitute the aristocracy of 
the place, and are composed of the descendants of French, 
Italian, and German settlers. Most of them boast a common 
origin. Their ancestors appear to have made a httle profit 
out of their knowledge of the furkish language, and to have 
settled in the country with a view of making a little more out 
of the ignorance by the Turks of any other language than their 
own, If, then, the Perotes will not receive the Armenians, 
and the latter will not see those of their own origin who differ 
with them in religious tendency ; if, besides, the Greeks are 
divided as they are, what becomes of society, since the ele- 
ments of it cannot amalgamate? Add to this the unwilling- 
ness of the husbands to dress in evening garb after a fatiguing 
day’s work in the Galata counting-honses, and the total 
absence of curiosity in regard to the scientific or literary pro- 
gress of the age, and it will be seen that there is no reason 
why, there being no court, there should be any society. Ap- 
parently nobody xeads. A library of 100 volumes is a hugo 
one, ‘There are no concerts except when some benighted being 
gives one at his own expense, and then everybody talks or 
yawns; or when some good-natured diplomatist wishes to 
encourage an artist, and it is thought the fashionable thing to 
be present. ‘‘ Whata chusming concert! there were so many 
people and such pretty dresses!" Nobody draws, at least I 
suppose so, from the fact that there are only three masters, 
who are still looking out for pupils in a million of inhabitants, 
Sculpture has never been attempted, because it would be a 
crime to imitate Phidias, or possibly to excel him. The play 
is little favored, though there is but one theatre, and the 
reason given is that the opera was burnt, and that people who 
went to the opera no longer go to the play, (sic.) In fact, the 
thousand and one amusements which are born of the desire 
for recreation of an intellectual people are wholly wanting in 
Constantinople. Of course there are two or three exceptions 
to confirm the rule, but it would be too long and may be 
indiscreet, to dilate on this subject and its causes. I end as 
I began: Were Constantinople 200 years backward, instead of 
100, it would certainly be the most charming of all places in 
the world. Sedan-chairs, however, and galoches, do not go 
well with dresses from Worth, and no roads, with spring-car- 
riages from Peter’s.—Jerningham’s To and From Constanti- 
nople. 





—__--o 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY THE AUTHOR @F “ MARY POWELL.” 


Oh no! the place is not the same, beneath its sheltering hill, 

Though country lanes around it wind, and tempt the wan- 
derer still, 

And though the rustic church’s chime repeats its ding-ding- 





dong, 

To urge the loiterer wasting time with, “ Come, John, come 
along !” 

Although the windmill land and hill to-day’s pedestrian 
greet, 


And though the burrow roses still spring underneath his 


eet, 

And though the field that’s last but one, not under water 
now, 

Has stepping-stones across, that run o’er what was once a 
slough, 

And periwinkles from the edge, outside the vicarage gate, 

And sunflowers overtop the edge where once we used to 


wait, 

While from the study everhead was uttered blithe good 
morrow, 

Infectious in its cheerfulness, and deadly foe to sorrow. 


Ah me! it seems but yesterday that churchway path we 
trod, 

Linked arm in arm with those we loved, towards the house 
of Go , . . . . 

And full of sweet and serious thought, we passed with filling 
eyes 

The flower-covered grave whercin our darling sister lies. 

And those were good preparatives for swect and serious 
prayer,— 

A dear one in the churchyard, and so many dear ones there ; 

And easier seemed the precepts, “ Little flock, love one 
another,” . ¥ : 

“ Do good, and hope for no return,” “ Let each forgive his 
brother.” ; act 

And, sanctified by love and faith, our spirits closer grew, _ 

As homeward, after evening prayer, we reverently with- 
drew ; 

And memories compared of what we heard our pastor say 

Formed the manner of communing that we held upon our 


way, . 
Rendered dearer by his blessing, and some brief, sweet pre- 
cept, meant 
To dwell within us silently, as o’er the fields we went, 
Such as e’en yet float around us, like some old melodious 


hymn, : a 
“ Remember Nicodemus, and be teachable like him. 
They did their work, in part, at least, but now his voice has 
€ * . 
And we will not weep him more, nor seek the living with 


the dead.* 
—Golden Hours. 








* The Rev. John inghes, Prebendary of St. David's, and for fifty- 
four years vicar of Penally, Pembrokeshire, died May 9th, 1873, deeply 
regretted. 
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THE MACAO COOLIE TRADE. 

Among the papers relating to the measures taken to pre- 
vent the fitting out of ships at Hong Kong for the Macao 
coolie trade, which have just been published in England, 
there is one document specially deserving of attention both 
on account of its authorship and on account of the light it 
throws on the horrors of the trade, says a London contem- 
porary. This document, which is entitled “ A correct state- 
ment of the wicked practice of kidnapping and decoying,” is 
the translation of a paper drawn up and presented to the 
Governor of Hong Kong by a deputation “ of very influential 
Chinese inhabitants” of the colony. The governor states 
that he had several interviews with the deputation, and that 
he was impressed with the sincerity and earnestness of their 
desire to put an end to the cruel and disgraceful traffic carried 
on at Macao. As aflording evidence, not only that the traffic 
is condemned by respectable Chinese, but that they are 
arousing themselves to the necessity of taking steps to stop 
it, the significance of the document is unmistakable. Nor is 
its importance less regarded as the testimony of the native 
subjects of the Queen to the evils by which the traffic is ac- 
companied, The manner in which the trade is carried on is 
thus described :—When a foreign vessel arrives in search of 
laborers, we are told,an agreement is entered into with a 
contractor, or “ coolie catcher,” as the epithet used by the 
deputation is significantly translated, who engages to supply 
the required number on a certain day. In each district and 
village the coolie catcher then seeks out a subordinate coolie 
catcher, to whom is assigned the task of providing a fixed 
proportion of the emigrants. “ If the appointed day passes 
without the coolie catcher having supplied the correct num- 
ber of coolies, then the foreigner requires the head coolie 
catcher to repay to him the money for the charter of the 
ship, the expenses of the rice and tood, and whatever money 
he may have already received in advance from the foreigner, 
as well as interest on each item of expense. Then the head 
coolie catcher comes down on his subordinate to make him 
amends for the amount, just as the hammer strikes the chisel, 
and the chisel repeats the blow on the wood. He presses him 
very hard, and perhaps it comes to involving the security, 
and causes the coolie catcher to overturn hia household and 
dissipate his patrimony, to sell his wife and children, and 
even then to make up any further deficiency.” 

fuch being the consequences of failure to fulfil his con- 
tract, it will readily be believed that the coolie catcher is not 
very scrupulous in regard to the measures he adopts to induce 
laborers to emigrate. Sometimes, we are told, he practises 
deception, sometimes he administers a stupefying drug, and 
sometimes he has recourse to actual violence. “ Suppose the 
coolie catcher has got hold of a man of some intelligence, 
who understands the foreign and Chinese language and 
writing. After he bas kidnapped him, he shuts bim up ina 
separate house by himself, so that he may not be able to see 
any person. When he takes him to Macao he confines him 
on one of the islands, and procures another man to g» to the 
office and assume his name. Before he eflects an exchange 
he waits either till the coolies go down to the ship or the ship 
put: to sea; when this intelligent man sees any other person, 
he assuredly acquaints him with the manner of his capture. 
The coolie catcher, on the other hand, tells people a story 
after this fashion : ‘ This man has already cheated me out of 
my money ; he was asked several times before the authorities 
if he was willing to go,and he consented. Now he has 
spent all his money, and is therefore unwilling to zo... When 
he gets on board the ship, the coolie catcher’s right-hand 
men take up the story. The consequence is that third per- 
sons looking on cannot distinguish which to believe and 
which to disbelieve.” Uneducated rustics are managed with 
much less difficulty. “In the commencement they are de- 
ceived into signing the agreement by the hopes of earning a 
few more dollars by engaging as laborers in a foreign country, 
or they are made to believe that a year in foreign countries 
is only equal to six Chinese months, and that in a foreign 
land one dollar will buy as much food as two dollars in China. 
Sometimes when thcse country people have been obtained by 
fraud and have arrived at their destination, they wake up to 
the real state of aflairs and are unwilling togo. They are 
immediately locked up in a separate house and are made to 
undergo a severe punishment by tlogging. They are then 
taken to a barracoon, and are brought up before a pretended 
foreign officer, and are asked to declare if they are willing to 
go. If they say they are unwilling to go, they are immedi- 








ately punished for having received their money and then 
backing out. The coolie catcher follows them to each place 
and ‘substantiates his story. The pretended foreign officer 
sentences them to even heavier punishment. They are then 
transferred to another place and undergo a repetition of the 
punishment, and are subjected to a more severe beating, and 
this continues until they express their willingness to go, and 
then it ceases. The next day they are taken before a real 
foreign officer and examined.” These measures of deception 
and violence are supported by the wholesale bribery of offi- 
cials. And where by accident an officer is anxious to protect 
the kidnapped, it often happens, we are told, that heis unable 
to understand their complaint owing to the fact that almost 
every village has a separate dialect, and no interpreter can be 
found with a knowledge of abufficient number of them. 
Such being the nature of the traflic, it is satisfactory to be 
assured, on the authority of the Governor and Attorney- 
General of Hong Kong, that British subjects are guiltless of 
participation in it. “ At one time,” the Governor says, “ the 
Italian flag was extensively used, subseouently the Peruvian, 
and flags of other Central States of America. Since the Ist 
of January, 1872 (up to October 19), the following vessels 
have cleared from Hong Kong for Macao, almost all of which 
were engaged in the coolie trade:—15 Peravian, 10 French, 
9 Spanish, 3 Dutch, 1 Austrian ; total, 38.” Two British, two 
German, and two American vessels, have been sold, and are 
now a'so engaged in the trade. It is true, at the same time, 
that Hong Kong was so far an accomplice in the traffic that 
the Governor admits that “ the Macao coolie ships are almost 
invariably fitted in the portof Hong Kong.” But he declares 
that British subjects were not concerned in this indirect 
encouragement of the trade. However this may be, it was 
quite time to put an end to the reproach of a British colony 
thus profiting by the traffic. We may hope that the stringent 
legislation adopted will be effectual for the purpose. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH POST OFFICE. 


The statistical portions of the Postmaster-General’s annual 
reports have been for many years among the most tangible 
evidences of increasing material prosperity in England ; and 
the nineteenth report, just published, is not behind its prede- 
cessors in this respect. During the year 1872, the period 
covered by the report, the number of post-offices in the 
United Kingdom was increased by nearly 300, making the 
present number upwards of 12,200; and the number of 
road letter boxes was increased by over 700, making a 
total of nearly 8,400. Thus, the whole number of public 
receptacles is now upwards of 20,600, as compared with 
about 14,800 ten years ago, and with little more than 4,500 
before the establishment of penny postage in 1840. At 
nearly 450 places free deliveries have been established for 
the first time, and at more than 800 other places the deliver- 
ies have been extended in their area or increased in fre- 
quency. Measures have been adopted with a view of reliev- 
ing rural messengers of part of their Sunday duty, by 
engaging substitutes to perform this duty on alternate Sun- 
days, and for diminishing the whole amount of Sunday 
labor. Many towns have been provided with day mail 
accommodaticn for the first time; and additional day mails 
have been established between many other towns; whiie 
the day mail train from London to Edinburgh and Glasgow 
has been accelerated, so as to allow of the delivery of letters 
on the evening of arrival. The night mail to Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen has also been accelerated ; and arrangements 
under which extra night mails are despatched to many places, 
and an early delivery obtained for a great number of letters 
posted at late hours, have been much extended. 

The number of new postal telegraph offices opened (305) is 
small compared with the number opened in 1871, but this is 
owing to the previous wide extension of the telegraphic sys- 
tem. The total number of telegraph offices open at the end 
of the year was rather more than 5,400. The number of 
ordinary messages last year reached a total of nearly 15,000,- 
000, showing an increase of nearly 3,000,000 or about 25 per 
cent., while a still greater increase took place in the number 
of words transmitted for the newspaper press, the press 
messages (excluding some sent as ordinary telegrams) 
having last year contained more than 28,000,000 words, 
being an increase of 7,000,000 words or more than 33 
per cent. on these messages in 1871. During a single 
night, when important Ministerial statements were made in 
Parliament, upwards of 200,000 words, or about 100 columns 
of the London 7imes newspaper, were transmitted from the 
central station in London for publication in the provincial 
newspapers. The total length of the postal telegraph wires 
at the end of the year was more than 105,000 miles; of which 
about 5,000 miles were rented by private persons. In 1871 
the whole mileage was rather less than 88,000. The revenue 
and expenditure is not stated. 

Daring the last year nearly 270 additional money order 
offices were opened, making the whole number of money 
order offices in the United Kingdom upwards of 4,600. The 
money order system has been extended to India and Ceylon, 
and for a considerable time the business has been in full 
operation ; leading, in the case of India, to a large exchange 
of money orders. With a few exceptions of minor impor- 
tance the system is now in full action between England and 
all her colonies and possessions. The system was last year 
established by convention with Italy, and on the 1st of May 
in the present year with Paris. The number of inland money 
orders increased from rather more than 12,000,000 in 1871 to 





nearly 14,000,000 in 1s or nearly 16 per cent. Owing, how- 


ever, to the commission on money orders for small sums (con- 
stituting a large portion of the whole) being now less than 
their cost, this increase of business, instead of being accom- 
panied by an increase of profit, has been followed by a 
diminution, the estimated amount of profit on inland money 
orders in 1872 having been less than £10,000, as compared 
with nearly £23,000 in 1871, or with nearly £49,000 in 1870, 
the last complete year before the reduction in the rate of 
commission. We are surprised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should allow this loss of revenue; although, for 
our own part, we regard it as a very just and proper applica- 
tion of a portion of the enormous profits on the national 
postal and carrying business. As, however, the business goes 
on increasing, it is evident that the time must arrive when, at 
the present rates of commission, there will be a loss upon it; 
and then the question of some change being made must of 
necessity arise. 
———_—@———_—— 
CURRENT NOTES. 

Sir Bartle Frere has addressed a letter to the London 
Times on the subject of the Zanzibar Mail contract, not with 
reference to its philanthropic or political aspect, but simply 
as regards the utility of the East African line as a postal 
service. Sir Bartle says that he found on the East African 
coast during his late mission an amount of commerce far 
exceeding what he had been lec to expect. All this com- 
merce is increasing, and is capable of great and rapid develop- 
ment. The greatest obstacle to its increase is the want of 
regular postal communication. This has made the trade a 
sort of monopoly in the hands of a few firms und castes of 
traders. All trade of every kind passes through the hands 
of brokers or middlemen, generally Indian Banians; and 
without a Banian no cargo can be bought or sold. An early 
result of a regular postal line must be to throw open the 
existing quasi monopoly ; but without reference to future 


“| possibilities, Sir Bartle Frere believes the existing trade is 


quite sufficient to require a regular postal service. He says 
he feels assured that the savings which has resulted in the 
cost of the late Mission, owing to the existence of a regular 
mail service, would cover the cost of that service to Zanzibar 
for many months; and he is equally certain that, within a 
very short period, the commercial value of a regular postal 
line will be abundantly manifest. _ 

On the 25th of July the Pope delivered an allocution 
denouncing all who share in the spoliation of religious 
orders. After referring to the recent law enacted by the 
Italian Parliament on this subject, the Pope says: “ We 
think, venerable brethren, that we ought to abstain from 
reiterating so many times diflusely what we have already 
said concerning the impiety, the malice and the grave evils 
of such a law, in order to deter the wicked directors of 
public affairs. Still we are strictly ubliged by our duty to 
vindicate for the Church her rights, by our wish to forewarn 
the incautious, by charity toward the guilty themselves, to 
deciare openly to all who do not fear to propose, to approve, 
to sanction this very iniquitous law, and at the same time to 
those who order it, encourage, give counsel or adhere to it, 
carry it into eflect, or buy ecclesiastical property, that not 
only what they have done, or will do, is worthless, null and 
void, but that they all have incurred the major excommuni- 
cation and other censures and ecclesiastical penalties inflicted 
according to the Holy Canons, the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and the decrees of the General Councils, but especially by 
that of Trent, that they incur the most severe vengeance of 
heaven, anc that they are in manifest danger of eternal 
damnation.” 

There are certain follies and vices of a national character 
which mark rapid progress in civilisation among the Japa- 
nese. A sudden taste for lop-eared rabbits has ‘sprung up, as 
did the love of tulips in Holland, two centuries ago, and 
seems to be carried to the same high pitch of extravagance. 
I. is anid that the sum of $5,000 has been offered for an im- 
portation of fifty lop-eared Madagascar rabbits of the Duke 
of Sutherland breed by an enthusiastic amateur. In another 
direction, we hear of strange vicissitudes and adaptations 
among the ex-daimios to the spirit of thetimes. One is cited 
as reconciling himself to the revolutionary and progressive 
order of the day, laying aside all insignia of rank, and turn- 
ing his attention to the preparation of potted milk, and it 
seems he has succeeded in establishing the superiority of his 
own trade-mark over all his rivals, foreign or native. This 
is, indeed, to profit by the lessons of Democratic experience. 
Such a pecple are not to be despaired of, whatever discon- 
tented experimenters may say as to the “ so-called civilisation 
of the country being unreal.” The Government—or the few 
bold and unscrupulous delegates of the four leading daimios 
who direct the machinery—may be, as alleged, altogether in 
advance of the people they govern in their eagerness to adopt 
foreign customs and costumes, but they show no inclination 
to shorten their stride. Finally, they have by the last ac- 
counts got the rinderpest in Japan, and international exhibi- 
tion at Kioto. 

One of the Paris correspondents of the Independance Belge 
represents the state of feeling in the departments as exceed- 
ingly friendly to M. Thiers. There is no mistaking the fact, 
he writes, that the gratitude of the population is entirely to- 
ward the ex-President. “To M. Thiers, and M. Thiers alone, 
is attributed the honor of obtaining the liberation of the ter- 
ritory. For the rest, after the evacuation has been fairly 





completed, documents will be published which will make 
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manifest more than ever the services of the last President of | news this for people with chest complaints, desirous to pro- 
the Republic. The public will then know all that was ne- | long their lives —Ceylon took its first census in 1871, and 


cessary in superhuman efforts, in pressure, even in menaces, 


found that the island contained 2,406 000 people, being 1,286,- 
} 


in order to save the iron-plated squadron, which was the ob- 000 males, and 1,120,000 females. In England, the females 


ject of intenge anxiety to M. Thiers. It will then be seen 
that even after the conclusion of the treaty of peace, Bel- 
fort was anew threatened by the claims of the conquerer, 
and that other unheard-of eflorts of patriotism were required 
to preserve that last bulwark of our national security.” The 
same correspondent says the reports of the prefets on the 
state of French commerce have been received by the Minis- 
try, and they all declare the situation to be deplorable. It 
was bad in M. Thiers’ time because his conflict with the 
Right did not allow any security to the country, and industry 
and business do not improve now because of the uncertainty 
that is felt in regard to the future. 

The Italians are said to exhibit specimens of dead human 
bodies—preserved according to the Brunetti method—which 
are as hard as stone, retaining the jhuman shape perfectly, 
and being equal to the best wax models. This method, as 
described, consists of several processes. First, the circulatory 
system is cleared thoroughly out by washing with cold water 
until it issues quite clear from the body, and this may occupy 
two to five hours; second, alcohol is injected so as to abstract 
as much water as possible, this occupying about a quarter of 
an hour; ether is then injected from two to ten hours, in 
order to abstract all fatty matters; after this a strong solution 
of tannin is injected, the imbibition requiring some two to 
ten hours, and the body is now dried from two to five hours 
in a current of warm air passed over heated chloride of lime. 
Treated according to this system, the body is said to become 
so perfectly preserved as to effectually resist decay. 

A St. Petersburg telegram states that the proclamation of 
the Khan of Khiva decreeing the emancipation of the slaves 
says :—“ Penetrated by veneration for the Emperor of Russia, 
I declare all slaves in the kmpire of Khiva to be free, and 
the slave trade abolished forever. Icommand the immediate 
execution of this order, and severe punishment will be in- 
flicted in case of refusal. All liberated slaves enjoy equal 
rights with my other subjects, and are permitted to remain 
in the Khanate. Should they wish to return to their native 
country, special measures will be taken. The liberated slaves 
are to assemble at the nearest market towns, and to present 
themselves to the authorities, who will inscribe their names 
on lists and inform the Khan of the number of liberated 
slaves.” Rich Persians have engaged to provide their libe- 
rated countrymen with the funds and necessaries for their 
return home. ‘Those returning to their country are escorted 
and protected by Khivese troops, and announce everywhere 
the abolition of slavery. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Lordon 7imes says the news of the speedy return of General 
Kaufmann from Khiva is premature. He will first reorga- 
nise the administration of the Kbanate, and conclude a 
treaty of peace, giving to Russia the right of occupying a 
portion of the Khivese territory. It is proposed to form 
those Persian and Afghanistan slaves, who will not return to 
their respective countries, into a special colony, as Russian 
subjects and under Russian protection, to be settled in the 
immediate neighborhood of Kungrad. 

It is noted by a German correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette at Zanzibar, writing on June 8, of Dr. Kirk, the 
British Consul’s negotiations with the Sultan of Zanzibar 
regarding the suppression of the slave trade in that poten- 
tate’s dominions, that the diplomatic skill of the Doctor, 
aided by the dexterity of the naval officers who commanded 
the war-ships Briton and the Daphne—the only two vessels 
present—succeeded in securing a favorable result under cir- 
cumstances which were otherwise disadvantageous to the 
attainment of their end, to wit, the suppression of the slave 
trade. The Briton and the Daphne were so_ skilfully 
maneeuvred and deployed that the natives believed there was 
a whole fleet cruising off the East African coast ready to 
intercept any exportation of slaves. So salutary a dread was 
thus engendered in the minds of the slave dealers that their 
actions were greatly restricted, and whereas in other years 
as many as 5,000 slaves were sold in the month ef May, no 
more than 711 were this year exported. Even now, says the 
correspondent, the Arabs will not admit that there were 
only two vessels on the spot. 


A Milwaukee paper furnishes some statistics of the lumber 
trade in the Northwest, as follows: “ Last year the forests of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota produced over 800,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, which was sent to the Mississippi or to 
the lakes. This large product, if shipped by railway, would 
require 50,000 trains of at least fifteen cars each, so that 
rafting has to Le continued to the exclusion of railway trans- 
portation. These forests are the lumber producers of the en- 
tire Northwest, so much of which is almost trackless prairie, 
The portion sent to the Mississippi River floats down the 
stream, which is intersected by various railways which bring 
grain and live stock from the interior and carry back 
lumber. It costs about 25 cents per 1,000 feet for each 100 
miles, to float the raft down the river, and logs in the raft 
value from $10 to $15 per 1,000. On the railways the aver- 
age freight is $4 per 1,000 for each 100 miles. 
portation is a great advantage.” 

A medica! man at the antipodes has stated in a communi- 
cation to the Royal Society of Van Diemen’s Land, that 
after thirty years of observation, he finds that in Tasmania 
the death-rate from consumption and other diseases of the 


Water trans- 


respiratory organs is less than half that of England. Good ‘ 


are always in excess. Though we have held Ceylon many 
years, we are still but imperfectly acquainted with it. In the 
jungles and forests of the interior there are ruins of wonder- 
ful uld cities, which have never been seen except by adven- 
turous hunters, and of those but few. Travellers go to the 
woods to shoot elephants, and merchants journey inland for 


| trading purposes, but they never penctrate to the ruins. 


Dr. Welcker, a Russian professor of political economy, has 
just published a pamphlet on the present relations of Russia 
with Germany and Austro Hungary, in which he advocates 
the sale of Russian Poland to Prussia. “ It is the interest of 
Russia,” he says “ in accordance with the precedents atlorded 
by the Ionian islands, Lauenburg, and Russian America, to 
sell Poland either to Prussia or to the German Empire. 
Prussia has already occupied Warsaw and a considerable 
part of Poland from 1795 to 1807. She would be able to 
check any aggressive tendencies of the Poles in the direction 
of Lithuania; her superior civilisation would by degrees 
Germanise the whole of the Polish territories under her rule ; 
and all danger of a union between Congress Poland and 
Lithuania would then cease. Russia would even gain if she 
gave up this costly possession for ncthing ; but this she can 
hardly do with propriety. Both sides would profit by the 
bargain; Russia because she wants money, and Prussia be- 
cause she wants fertile territory......... The purchase-money 
could be taken out of the Prussian war indemnity, or, if this 
is no longer at the disposal of the Government, it might be 
raised by a Prussian or a German loan, ‘The interest of this 
loan could easily be covered by the surplus of the Polish 
revenue, Which would rapidly increase in an extraordinary 
degree under the excellent Prussian administration and by 
the importation of capital and intelligence into the country. 
ieee The Russian Conservatives, who detest the Katkolf 
party, would make it totally powerless by abandoning the 
Poles, who are the chief supporters of a Roman Catholic 
policy ; while neither the Conservative nor the Constitu- 
tional Liberals are for a moment sure of retaining their poli- 
tical and personal freedom, or even their property, so long as 
the Mouravieffs and the seldiery who have been trained in 
Poland @ la Haynau may be let loose against them, ‘Phe in 
tluential Russian grandees who obtained estates in Poland in 
1831 and 1863 would also be great gainers, for these estates 
would enormously increase in value under the Prussian rule. 
On the Prussian side, too, great interests would be involved, 
At present the army, the agriculturists, and the capitalists in 
Poland occupy an aggressive position towards Prussia; they 
are a permanent menace to her of a Panslavist agrarian war, 
or at least of a constane striving in this direction, and it is 
most probable that if Russia does not sell Poland, she will 
invade Prussia.” 

Several German writers upon races predict that nations, 
far from improving, will deteriorate both in’ physical and 
mental characteristics, if potatoes become a_ principal article 
of diet. The celebrated Carl Voight says that “ the nourish- 
ing potato does not restore the wasted tissues, but’ makes our 
proletariats physically and mentally weak.” The Holland 
physiologist, Mulder, gives the same judgment when he de- 
clares that the excessive use of potatoes among the poorer 
classes, and coffee and tea by the higher ranks, is the cause 
of the indolence of nations. Leidenfrost maintains that the 
revolutions of the last three centuries have been caused by 
the changed nourishment; the lowest workmen, in former 
times, ate more flesh than now, when the cheap potato forms 
his principal subsistence, but gives him no muscular or 
nervous strength. 

An English publication observes that it is an old saying 
that people change their skies but not their minds when they 
go forth and found acolony. Englishmen will be English- 
men everywhere ; and we are gratified but not surprised to 
learn that in Melbourne, there is an institution incorporated 
by act of the colonial parliament, which combines a public 
library, an industrial and technological museum, and a 
national gallery. Attached to the museum are schools of 
chemistry and mineralogy, and of telegraphy ; and schools 
of painting and design are associated with the national 
gallery. ‘To all these schools competent lecturers and teach- 
ers are appointed ; and native Australians of English blood 
may now prove whether they inherit the old fire, the old 
self-reliant capacity, and whether with brain and pen, and 
eye and hand, they can outrival the old fatherland. Evidence 
in their favor is shown by a recently published volume of 
lectures delivered in the museum, for the subjects are: the 
geological action of fire and of water—the education of engi- 
neers—fermentation—nitrogen, its economy in nature—the 
growth of language, and others equally suggestive. Further 
evidence appears in the fact that they have now constructed 
a locomotive engine. This does not mean that they imported 
the pieces, and then put them together, but that the engine, 
in all its parts, was actually made in the colony. It may be 
that they will even improve the locomotive, and give a lesson 
to the engineers of Europe. We congratulate our cousins on 
their intellectual enterprise, and heartily wish them success, 
This is not all: we remind our readers that a Royal Society 
for the cultivation of the higher branches of science exists in 
Melbourne ; and that the colony possesses one of the largest 
reflecting telescopes in the world. Last month the Royal 





Society of London elected fifteen men into their ancient cor- 
poration, thereby conferring on them the coveted scientific 


distinction, F.R.S. Among the fifteen we notice the name of 
Mr. Ellery, the government astronomer for Victoria. 


Herr Vambery expounded recently in his favorite Bavarian 
organ his views on the late success of Russia. He points out 
with pardonable pride that his report, made ten years ago, of 
the superior natural productiveness of the important mem- 
ber of the Central Asian Khanates now captured, as well as 
of its inferior political organization as compared with Kho- 
kand and Bokhara, have been fully confirmed by the results 
of the recent armed exploration so thoroughly carried out by 
General Kauthmann. He does not in the least believe that 
the Russian Government will at this stage of its proceedings 
attempt to take into its own hands the actual administration 
of the Khanate. The excessive deticits the partial annexa- 
tions of Khokand and Bokhara have caused in that part of 
the Imperial treasury which is charged with Asian aflairs for- 
bid this notion, were there not much greater practical diffi- 
culties in the way than Russia met in taking possession of the 
nearest portion of these latter principalities, since Khiva is 
and must long remain absolutely isolated in the belt of desert 
on the existence of which all around him the Khan so 
vainly depended for safety. There would be other great 
obstacles in the independent and warlike character of the 
feudal chiefs who have long divided with the Khan the real 
authority in the land, and have never paid the same obedience 
to the prince as those of the other Khanates had been com- 
pelled to by their more despotic lords, On the other hand, 
Herr Vambery has no belief at all that the promises made by 
Count Schouvalofl to England will be literally fulfilled. He 
is sure that the Russians will pot retire content with the mere 
name of suzerainty established by the submission of the 
Khan, but will estadlish such fortified points within the 
Khanate as wil! give them a sure set of stepping-stones into 
its interior should it be necessary to repeat the enterprise of 
General Kauflmann, and will serve to retain a teal hold over 
the new vassal of the Empire. Hezaresp in the east and 
Kungrad in the west are such points, and a chain of lesser 
forts round the productive districts on their south-west 
border is absolutely required if the Turcomans are to be 
kept in order. And the fierce and lawless spirit: of these 
nomads, making the whole district beyond Khiva danger- 
ous to dwell in or even near, is a good justification for 
taking strong measures against them, since the notion of a 
complete sovereignty over Central Asia is wholly incompati. 
ble with permitting these barbarians to continue their outrages 
on their neighbors. 

A curious case was lately brought before one of the French 
tribunals. Kighteen years ago a young man named Eripe 
was condemned én contumaciam to ten years’ penal servitude 
for forgery and embezzlement committed in Paris. Ee had 
misappropriated some 4,000 f., but he voluntarily confessed 
his guilt a few days afterwards, making restitution at the 
same time of the sum which still remained in his hands. The 
manager of the office in which he was employed, who enter- 
tained an excellent opinion of him, was anxious to hush the 
matter up, but the police insisted upon bis prosecution. Eripe 
avoided arrest, and enlisted in a cavalry regiment under the 
name of Lemaitre, a former school-fellow. He served for 
three years, and bore the best of characters, but, being offered 
a clerkship in the Aisne, he deserted. ‘The real Lemaitre was 
arrested on this charge, but he had no difficulty in proving 
his innocence, and Eripe was again condemned in contu- 
maciam to ten years’ hard labor for usurping a name which 
did not belong to him. He, in the meanwhile, had been gain- 
ing the esteem of his employer, at whose instance he con- 
tracted a marriage under the name of Lemaitre, by which he 
was still known. His wife died soon after their marriage, 
but her parents were so much attached to him that they be- 
queathed him some property, and obtained for him a more 
valuable appointment in a manufectory in Fismes. Here he 
made a second marriage, which also proved a happy one, and 
he seemed on the high road to fortune. One day, while he 
was talking with the station-master on the platform, a train 
arrived, the engine-driver of which happened to be the real 
Lemaitre, who recognized ripe and denounced him to the 
police. He was at once arrested, and it is needless to say that 
ihe matter created immense excitement in the district. He 
was arraigned upon the charge of forgery, but he did not 
attempt to deny his identity, and he very wisely based his de- 
fence on the ground that he had lived honestly since the com- 
mission of his first fault eighteen years ago, asserting what 
was the literal truth that he could not have discontinued the 
use of the name under which he had enlisted without detray- 
jng himself. 

In 1870 there were, in the United States, 202 deaths from 
lightning. Of these, 148 deaths were of males and 54 
females. The total number of deaths from all causes wag 
nearly 500,000, or 2,487 deaths from other causes to one death 
from lightning; and there were 190,883 persons living to 
every one killed by this cause. The lightning was more 
destructive with both males and females between 10 and 80 
than with any others. The deaths by lightning in 1870 were 
only 11 more than in 1869, while the population had 
increased more than 7,000,000, and the rate is declining. In 
1860 there were 48 deaths by lightning out of every 100,000 
deaths from all causes; in 1870 the rate was only 42. But 
now, while only 202 persons died from lightning-stroke in 
1870, there were 397 deaths from sun-stroke, or nearly twice 
as many. The rate of deaths by sun-stroke has declined 
during the decade from 91 to 81 in 100° 00 deaths from all 
causes, and with the increase in care and information on the 





subject, is likely to decrease still more. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. J. Kington Oliphant is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Macmillan, a book called “ On the Origin of Standard 
English.” 

The death is announced of Dr. Brandis, private secretary 
to the German Empress, and well known to the learned 
world as a meteorologist. 

The Spanish novelist, Senor Perez Gal‘os, has in the press 
an original historical novel, entitled, “ La Corte de Carlos IV.” 
(“The Court of Charles the Fourth.”) It is said that the 
personages who influenced Spanish politics at that period, 
1788 to 1808, are drawn with historical accuracy, and with a 
masterly hand. 

Canon Espin, who has just been appointed by Bishop Ja- 
cobson, Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, is not only one 
of the editors of the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” but one of the 
principal writers on the London Guardian. That paper has 
been almost as fortunate in the promotion of its literary staff 
as the Times itself. Three of its former leader writers are 
now respectively Bishops of Exeter, Oxford, and Manchester. 
The Bishop of Ely was also a frequent contributor to the 
same paper. 

Mr. William Morris has just departed on a second visit to 
Iceland—the scene of his poem, “ The Lovers of Gudrun,” 
and of more than one of the Sagas he has translated from the 
Old Norse Tongue. 

Messrs. Grant and Co. have the first of a series of new and 
original books of English humor in the press, by one of the 
cleverest artists, to follow their American work, “ Merry 
Maple Leaves.” The first of the new series will be mo 
this month. dt is by William Brunton and Robin Good- 
fellow. 


The Hygienic Tract Society has been started, having for its 
object the printing and distribution of tracts and leatlets on 
sanitary subjects, written by qualified men. 

A new part of the quarto “ Transactions of the Zoological 
Society,” just issued, contains thrée papers by Professor 
Owen. 

The Queen, on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, has 
granted a pension of £100 per annum to Professor Long, one 
of the founders of the London University, and for many years 
Professor of Latin at University College, in consideration of 
his eminent services to learning and literature. 

Mr. George Smith has, it is announced, returned to London 
from his successful labors in Assyria, in excellent health. 
The Emperor of Germany has granted a considerable sub- 
vention to the geologist Dr. von Richthofen for the publica- 
tion of the scientific results of Dr. Richthofen’s travels in 
China and Japan. 

It has been already tated that Sir Charles Wheatstone was 
elected Foreign Associate of the French Academy of Sciences, 
to fill the vacancy oceasioned by the death of Baron Liebig. 
Sir Charles has been for many years a corresponding member 
of the Academy; but the honor recently conferred upon him 
is the highest which it is in the power of that body to confer 
upon a foreigner. The election was nearly unanimous, as he 
obtained forty-three out of forty-five votes. Sir Charles has 
also lately received from the French Society for the Encour- 
agement of National Industry the great medal of Ampere, 
which is awarded every six years for what is considered the 
most important application of science to industry. 

English journals announce that “ The Utrecht Psalter” is 
about to be printed in fac-simile by photography, at an esti- 
mate cost of four pounds twelve shillings a copy. The im- 
pressions will be permanent. 

Dickens, it is said, transmitted his wonderful elocutionar 
talent to one of bis sons, who has been reading his father’s 
works for some charitable institutions, and acquitted himself 
admirably. 

The French Government intends to erect a monument on 
the Swiss frontier in commemoration of the kindness shown 
by the Swiss to Bourbaki’s army during the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

His Majesty the Shah of Persia having expressed through 
Sir Henry Rawliuson his readiness to become a member of 
the Society of Arts, the council have great pleasure in an- 


elected him an honorary member. 
Mr. M'Carthy has been commissioned to execute a bust in 


people on the occasion of the visit of the English Volunteers 
to Ghent and Brussels last year. 


canopy of Queen Anne’s time, removed trom a house demo 
lished in Queen square, Westminster. 


erection more than a century and a half ago. 
the new Architectural Court. 


the Maori tongue. His sermons, we believe, the Bishop very 
seldom wrote out before going into the pulpit; he was in the 
habit of merely jotting down a few headings, even on im- 
portant occasions. For instance, ull that he prepared of the 
sermon he delivered at Leeds, on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Social Science Congress, was written on the back of 
an envelope. The Bishop occasionally contributed to period- 
ica! literature. The most important of his articles was the 
attack upon “ Essays and Reviews,” which appeared in the 
“ Quarterly Review” for January, 1861, and caused a sensa- 
tion at the time. 

A German translation of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama, “ The 
New Magdalen,” is shortly to be brought out at the Carl 
Theatre, at Vienna, the lessee of which, Herr Tauner, has 
obtained the right to perform it by contract with the 
author. 

Mr. Miall, M.P., was, on the 18th ult., entertained at 
Inncheon by a party of gentlemen at the Crystal Palace, and 
was presented with a purse of ten thousand pounds, as a 
practical expression of regard and gratitude on the part of 
some of those who appreciate his labors us editor of the 
“ Nonconformist,” and as representing in Parliament the 


nouncing that they have (in accordance with the 74th by-law) 


marble of his Majesty the King of the Belgians by a commit- | f : 
tee recently formed for presenting him with a souvenir in| it up in a red rag, and hang round the man’s neck. 
acknowledgment of the hospitality displayed by the Belgian | something has got into your eye, rub it with five fingers of 


One of the most interesting of recent additions to the South | Stmach-ache, take care that you elways pat on your left 
Kensington Museum is an original carved wooden door- | Shoe first, and wear on gold-leaf the letters L * MORIA, 


Notwithstanding its sturgidam” thrice over, and spit in a frog’s mouth, solemnly 
age and long exposure to the weather, it is in nearly perfect desiring him to take the toothache. If any one has swallowed 
condition. Numerous coats of paint have been removed from |* bone, gently touch the mouth with ring-finger and thumb, 
this work, and its surface is so clean,and the carving so sharp |*24 say nine times “I kiss the Gorgor’s mouth. 

and clear, as to make it probable that it was painted on its | S°VeTeign ; the great Galen himself testifies to the value of 
It is placed in | Charms in such a case. 


By far the most popular of the late Bishop of Winchester’s | : tage i Mag toy ec = 0 
writings, ays the Avlenown, has been” Agathog” which has | womdeial aly, Gate in Auguste hes elotropin, 
passed through a great number of editions, and has been ’ yt} 


TO MISS ELIZABETH VICARS IN HER TENTH 
YEAR. 
BY GEORGE CRABEE. 


You ask, my dear, a verse or two, 

But those I have will never do, 

And here such things are hard to make; 
But I'll endeavor for your sake, 

If yeu will kindly condescend 

To take such trifles of a friend. 


Let us suppose that twenty years 

Are gone with all their smiles and tears ; 
And you are pleased your thoughts to cast 
Upon the cares and pleasures past, 

Until they reach this quiet seat, 

Of ease and comfort where we meet. 


Then to some friend (1 know not who, 
But one I hope who pleases you) 

Wil) you your smal! adventures state, 
And walks and visits all relate. 


This done, you may proceed and tell: 

“ There was a man who loved me well; 
Who made me rhymes, and said that I, 
Who must be woman by and by, 

Should that accomplished creature be, 
That none without delight could see ; 
But then accomplished should imply 
Much more than served to please the eye. 


Ile told me, whether maid or wife, 
There is a war that lasts for life ; 

At least, contention will not cease 
Till our self-conquest brings us peace. 
But when I could my spirit rule, 

My temper curb, my passion cool, 
My talents and my time improve, 
And love where reason bids me love, 
Then might I, whether wife or maid, 
Consider all my labor paid, 

And might life’s better pleasures share 
Without their stern attendant—Care, 
As roses may our bosoms grace, 

If we will first the thorns displace. 


So said the man; and then he gave 

These lines that are, I think, too grave, 

And this advice, that is too free; 

How do I keep it—Let me see.” 
Sidmouth, 1817. 


oe 
THE MEDICINE-MAN IN EUROPE. 


A doctor tells me it’s all very well to laugh at charms, but 
that if 'd had much to do with sick people I should be sorry 
(as he is) that they’ve pretty well gone out of use. After all, 
a charm is as good as a bread pill, and sometimes the main 
thing to do with a patient is to soothe his nerves, and give 
him courage to bear up. If a fairy stone or a jingle of dog- 
gerel will do this for him, why not let him use them? So 
says my doctor. 

But old charms did more than that; they dealt with every 
possible relation of life. Thus: “ Eat hare if you want to 
look handsome for nine days after.” “ Put a hen’s heart on 
your wife’s left side while she is asleep, and she’ll tell all her 
secrets.” “Swallow a mole’s heart, fresh and palpitating, 
and you'll at once be expert in divination.” “ Quartan agues 
yield not to ordinary medicine; so take of the dust in which 
a hawk has been rolling, tie it up in a bit of white cloth with 
a red thread, and wear it; or else knock out the right eye of 
a live lizard, and wear it wrapped in a bit of goat-skin.” 
These are from Pliny, who also teaches that all medicinal 
herbs should be gathered, pickpocket fashion, with the right 
hand poked through the left armhole of the tunic; yon ought 
to be clad in a white robe, with naked clean-washed feet, and 
to have just offered an oblation of bread and wine. Worms 
out of a goat’s brain are good for epilepsy ; so is a rivet from 
a wrecked ship, if you insert in it the bone cut out of a living 
stag’s heart, and then make it into a brooch. If you see a 
shooting star, count quickly, for you'll be free from intlam- 
mation as Many years as you can count numbers while the 
star remains in view. To cure cataract in the eye, catch a 
fox, cut out his tongue, let him go, dry his tongue, and tie 
When 


the same side as the eye ailected, saying thrice, “ Tetunc re- 
sonco bregam gresso,” and spit thrice. If you would escape 


_| written three times. 


For toothache, say “ Argidam margidam 


This is 


These are from Marcellus Empiricus 
(the Quack, as he well deserves to be called), who flourished 
about 380 a.p. But this, from Albertus Magnus, is the most 


was hopeless. There is a horrid story of a day mare in the 
Yulinga Saga (Cockayne’s translation). Vanlandi, son of 
Svegth, King of Upsal, was a mickle man of war, and fared 
far and wide about lands, He stayed the winter in Yinland 
with Snid the Old, and took to wife his daughter Drifa. In 
spring he went away, leaving her behind, and gave his word 
to come again in three winters’ time, but he came not in ten 
winters. So Drifa communed with a cunniag woman that 
she might bewitch Vanlandi back into Finland, or if not, do 
him to death. And one day when he was in Upsal the witch- 
ery came upon him, and he made him ready to go, but his 
friends suflered him not, and said that there was the hand of 
a Finn witch in his getting ready. Then he lay down in a 
deep sleep, but waking soon he called and said a mare trod 
him. His men came to help; but when they took up his 
head then she trod his legs, and when they took up his legs 
then she danced upon his head, that he died. 

These Finns were great at raising storms. A Swedish 
sailor (and many an English one too) doesn’t like a Finn on 
board his ship; he thinks the fellow can whistle a wind 
whenever he likes. But others besides Finns had this power 
over the elements; witness this from Cvesalpinus, his Investi- 
gation of Dremons, A.D. 1593. A Swabian farm-bailifl took 
his little daughter, eight years old, to visit the fields, and 
talked as they went of the extreme drought. 

“But I can soon bring rain or hail either,” said she, “ if 
there is need of it.” 

“Who taught thee that, child?’ said the father, won- 


dering. 


“From my mother,” said she; “it is not hard to find 
teachers of such things.” 

So the bailiff bade her call for rain, for he would fain see 
if she could do what she said. She then desired a little 
water, Which he presently brought her from a stream hard 
by. This water she stirred with her finger in the fiend’s 
name, using certain words. Whereupon the sky grew black, 
and the air was troubled (the prince thereof stirring it), and 
the rain came down. 

“ Bring also hail on this other field,” said the father, which, 
when she had done, he straightway denounced his wife to 
the authorities. She was burnt alive; but the child was re- 
conciled to the church, and became a nun. This, remember, 
was in the time of good Queen Bess, in civilised Germany. 
No wonder the Mongol Tartar thinks rain can be compelled 
from the clouds by certain charms, as does also the negro ; 
while for the red-skins’ medicine-man to conjure it down is 
an every-day matler—or was, so long as the red-skins had 
leisure to care about rain or anything but how to save them- 
selves from the great republic. 

But I must give you a few more samples of charms for 
bodily ailments. Here are some recipes from various ani- 
mals : 

“The wolf: Lay his head under the pillow, and the un- 
healthy shall sleep sweetly. fis flesh well dressed and 
sodden, given to eat, cureth devil's sickness, and an ill 
sight.’ 

te For disease of joints, take a live fox, and seethe him till 
the bones alone be left, adding oil during the seething, and 
use this as a bath right often.” 

“Let those who suffer from apparitions eat lion’s flesh ; 
they will not, after that, sutler any apparition.” But the king 
of beasts is condescending: “ For sore ears take lion’s suet, 
melt in a dish, and drop into the ear,” which makes us think 
either that lions were much more plentiful, or sore ears much 
more distressing than now-a-days. Fancy in “ the Chepe” 
the announcement “a fat lion killed last week ; of his suet a 
little left. To prevent disappointment apply early.” 

Is opthalmia common in China? Surely it ought not to 
be when we read: “ If thou in early summer takest for food 
any whelp, thou shalt be safe of blindness and all eye-sores.” 
But eye-sores are curable in another way: “Take a wolf’s 
right eye, and prick it to pieces, and bind it to the suffering 
eye; it maketh the sore to wane.” 

“Is any one disposed to try this? “For tear of mad 
hound, take the worms which be undera mad hound’s tongue, 
snip them away, lead them round about a fig-tree, give them 
to him who hath been rent; he will soon be healed ;” or 
this: “a hound’s head burnt to ashes, and applied on the 
wound, casteth out all the venom and the foulness, and heal- 
eth the man.” 

And so goat’s grease cures dropsy ; Gog’s milk helps children 
through their teething; gall of a wild buck mingled with 
tield-bees’ honey, makes the eyes bright; a hare’s heel carried 
in the pocket keeps away stomach-ache; a hare’s brain in 
wine cures drowsiness; burnt hartshorn in hot water kills 
worms ; and so on, 

But of all beasts, the badger was the most valuable. There 
is a four-footed neat, which we name taxonem (French tais- 
son), but in English, brock; catch that deez, and do oft the 
teeth of him while yet quick, those which he hath biggest, 
and thus say: “In the name of the Almighty God I thee slay, 
and beat thy teeth off thee.” Then wind the teeth up in a 
linen rail (garment), and work them in gold or silver that 
they touch not the body. Have them with thee, then shall 
scathe thee neither heavenly body, nor hail, nor strong storm, 
nor evil man, nor aught of pestilentiai. His right fore foot, 
too, gives victory in any contest, and prolongs life, and keeps 
off mickle ailments ; and his blood mixed with salt, cures 
cate and horses. And if you bury his liver, cut into bits, 
“at the turnings round of the land boundaries,” and his deart 
at the borough gates, you and yours will always return in 
bealth from journeys. His hide, too, keeps you from being 
footsore; his brain cures all pains in the head. Indeed, he is 


sent who have broken their marriage vow. 
most tried and most true.” 
No doubt fancy goes a long way. 


“This last 


charm against his enemy. 
some marks on a piece of paper. 


before long died.” 


called the gods charm-smiths. 
looked on them as fiendly visitations. 


have had their birth in the nether pit. 








principle of religious equality. 





Hearne, travelling 
among the Red Indians, was asked by a friendly chief for a 





2 ; . : : under the pillow, show a man who has been robbed where are |a Wonderful beast, and well may the old leech adjure his 
translated into an immense number of languages, including liis goods and who has taken them; also, if placed in a reader,“ I will that thou shouldest believe that this wild deer 
church, it will keep fixed to their places all the women pre- benefits well 


is! Well, if any one cares to pursue the subject, let him turn 

to “Saxon leechdours,” edited in the Rolls series by the 
Reverend O. Cockayne. The editor thinks his books valua- 
ble as “illustrating the history of science in this country be- 





He wrote some words, and made | fore the Conquest;” they certainly give usa queer idea of 
The Ladian took care to let | the stuft with which doctors’ heads must have been filled. 

this come to his enemy's ears, “ who forthwith sickened and | If any one can find any principle, sympathetic or other, run- 
t was often so, no doubt, among our | ning through the use of “ worts,” or animal remedies, it is 

Saxon forefathers. They had such faith in charms that they | more than I have been able to do. They are merely “charms,” 
Nightmares they dreaded, and | quack recipes handed down from Teutonic ancestors, or 


And verily some of | (like tue Herbaria of Dioscorides) borrowed wholesale from 
those recorded in Scott’s Demonology are horrible enough to| the Grecks. 


| Then, as now, men spent far more time and 


One hears of such| money, patience and thought, in perfecting the art of 
things occasionally when a heavy supper could not bave been | killing one another than that of curing either themselves or 
the cause: a man, for instance, was obliged always to sleep | others. 

sitting up, for as soon as he fell info a reclining position he 
was attacked by a spectre skeleton, which throttled him. | mixed Englishjnation to those whom we used to call Saxons ; 
Even in his chair he would sometimes slide down, so he had e 
a servant always on watch to wake him the moment he| childish superstition. England was priest-ridden in the first 
ceased to be bolt upright. In early times he would have been | half of the eleventh century, not only in her lower, but in 
dosed with charms and well exorcised, and so perhaps cured ;| her upper ranks. That is one great reason why she fell be- 
but now that one could only “ appeal to his reason,” his case 


Some people would fain attribute all the virtues of this 


but they cannot clear their pets of the charge of gross and 


fore the Norman, who, much as he might talk of reverence 
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to clergy, held Lis own against pope as well as against friar. | amount of nascent choler ready to vent itself on the appear- 


Here are two stories by Zlfric, abbot, probably, of Cerne, | ance of any shadowy provocation. 


Single cases of protracted 


in 1006: “An ill-conditioned (ungenad) man of Bishop | good-temper undoubtedly occur; but these are rendered 
Alfstan’s retinue at Ramsbury would not go on Ash Wed- | remarkable just because of the general tendency to drift into 


nesday after mass to get ashes as did the others. His fel- | rude rebelliousness and angry irritability. 


lows urged him to go and receive the mysteries. ‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘I will not’ That week the heretic was riding out on 
some message when dogs made at him savagely, and he de- 
fended himself till Lis staff stuck in the ground before him, 
and his horse carried him forward, so the spear went right 
through him, and he fell a-dying. Whereupon many loads 
of earth lay atop of him within seven days, because he refused 
a few ashes.” Again, “ The saintly Bishop Athelwold, he 
who is now working miracles at his tomb, oft told me that 





Nor is the phe- 
nomenon, strictly speaking, characteristic of any one social 
grade. Culture may be reasonably expected to soften down 
the unamiable sides of human nature; but the so-called culti- 
vated classes are far from irreproachable in this matter, The 
proverbial destructiveness of youthful gaiety receives frequent 
illustrations at some of the resorts of our adolescent aristocracy. 
The elixir of juvenile sanguinity is found occasionally over- 
flowing into actions which in ordinary persons would be char- 
acterised as wanton cruelty or mischievous brigandage. The 


he knew a man who had a mind to drink in Lent whenever | couventional notion respecting Oxford or Cambridge under- 
he pleased. So one day he asked Bishop lfheab to bless | graduates seems to be that they are supremely happy beings, 


his cup. 
drank without a blessing, and went out. 
set a dog upon a bull out there, and the bull ran at the man 
and gored him, so he lost his life, and bought the untimely 
drink with that price.” 

Fitting pendants are tales like these (given, you see, “on 
the highest authority”) to the charms and dream-stufl—just 
like Mother Shipten’s book, which may be in great part tra- 
ditional—and prognostics (as old, by the way, as Hesiod, and 
who knows how much older?) from the moon’sage. I hope 
nobody who reads this was born on the fitth day.- We re- 
member Virgil’s “ Quintum fuge, pallidus Oveus Eumenides 
que sata,” and my Saxon prognostic says, “ Take no oath 
on it, for he who then perjures himself will soon be dead or 
in bonds.” (Alas, for Saxon truthfulness!) “ A boy born 
on it will not easily escape, after five years he often dies 
useless. A maid will die worst, for she wil! be a witch and 
an herborist. He who takes to his bed on it will die.” 

Once more: The dwarf was always a terror to our fore- 
fathers. He was identified at once with the malignant Finn, 
who was supposed to have so much occult power, and also 
with more wholly supernatural beings. Even in quite late 
times convulsions were supposed to be dwarfs’ (devorty) 
work, and the charm was “ three crosses, T for the Trinity, 
and Alpha and Omega, Saint Machutus and Saint Victri- 
cius, written alorg the arms, along with a draught of celand- 
ine rubbed down into all.” 

“A civilised people,” says Mr. Cockayne. Well, it may 
be so; but still a people whose chief credit is that they have 
got on so much beyond what they then were than have any 
of their European brethren. Whatever they may have keen 
in war, in silly superstition and grovelling bigotry the Saxons 
of the eleventh century were certainly below the Welsh or 
Irish of the same time.— AU the Year Round. 


—_—_>___—_ 


IRASCIBLE JOLLITY. 


{ One of the most curious departments of the study of the 
human mind relates to the mode in which the various emotions 
attract or repel one another. It has long been a familiar fact 
that many feelings tend after a certain duration to pass into 
other emotional forms. How, for example, the fluctuations 
in musical strain beget now tenderness, now rage, is finely 
deseribed in Dryden's famous ode. Possibly the new direc- 
tion which the study of the origin of man is giving to psycho- 
logy may lead up the inquirer to this problem of the affinities 
of the passions, and this conjecture is borne out by one or 
two bold hypotheses in Mr. Darwin’s latest work. Meanwhile 
we may cull attention to the phenomena, and seck to bring 
them nearer to that focus of light where the discoverer’s 
theorising vision is most likely to note them. 

A very common illustration of these laws of affinity may 
be found in the study of the states of mind rather questionably 
called high spirits. At first sight nothing seems more clearly 
enviable than an abundance of this emotional energy. People 
frequently suppose that they are awarding the highest praise 
by characterising a person as ‘‘ awfully jolly.” No doubt this 
somewhat indefinite epithet is intended at times to convey the 
idea of habitual cheerfulness, and with this attribute nobody 
is very likely to quarrel in a world which is rather too favora- 
ble to the development of a morbid irritability. But when 
the jollity is of a more fitful and ecstatic character, we are not 
at all sure that the value currently assigned to it is a correct 
one. A jovial young man will generally be found to bea 
little troublesome to some of his friends as well as to himself, 
and, indeed, the Olympic person whom he is supposed to 
resemble must, we fancy, have been rather a ccunsternation to 
the orderly matrons of his day. Such draughts of delicious 
hilarity are rarely free from baneful concomitants. We seem 
to have been created for rather a sober and even humdrum 
kind ot existence, and any attempt to realise the mad delights 
of the gods is pretty sure to be punished by those jealous 
sovereignties. The soul exalted for an instant in a delirium 
of bliss is soon plunged back into some degrading form of 
human experience. ‘Lhe paroxysm of exciting joy can be 
endured but for a moment by the terrene mind. Its first 
production required an extraordinary stimulus, and its main- 
tenance makes demands which no circumstances in human 
life can well satisfy. The sense of superhuman blessedness 
soon begins to fail, and reaction—an intense vexation, with a 
host of alarming symptoms—sets in. 

It’ is not only in this violent relapse to the vulgar modes 
of feeling that we discern the dangers of excessive jollity. 
The soul of man appears to be but slightly susceptible of an 
abundant innocent joyousness, Whenever a very powerful 
excitement seizes it we may observe its tendency to pass into 
an unlovely fury. The pure delight of mere excitement, the 


The bishop refused, so the silly fellow (dysiga) | exhaling a euperabundance of delicious cousciousness in grate- 
Well, one suddenly | fal melody or sparkling jest. 


Bat an occasions! reference to 
the newspapers is likely to dissipate this co:efortable delusion. 
When the energy of the blissful fit happens to run over into 
so awkward a channel as the destruction of valuable works of 
art, one is violently put in mind of the limitations which even 
aristocratic felicity must recognise. Some persons may see 
in the spectacle of assembled collegiates, under the excite- 
ment of their yearly saturnalia, concentrating for half an hour 
a somewhat unfriendly sttention on a particular hat or neck- 
tie, only a case of harmless youthful frolic; yet a more cynical 
observer would say that so meagre a subject could scarcely 
furnish such a continuance of simple amusement, and that an 
important point in the gratification was the element of annoy- 
ance and retaliation for an alleged insult. However this may be, 
we can scarcely doubt that even high-born hilarity sometimes 
approaches too closely to the boundaries of intolerable offen- 
siveness. 

If the phenomenon thus seems to be only in a very limited 
degree conditional on the stage of social culture, it may be 
interesting to inquire how far it is modified by peculiarities of 
race and temperament. ‘That some people's jocularity passes 
with special facility into rude violence must be so familiar a 
fact as to need uo illustration. A certain kind of temper 
which we are frequently obliged to notice seems always pre- 
disposed to the hostile attitude; and in proportion as it is 
excited above its ordinary pitch, the danger of open fury in- 
creases. On the other hand, one is sometimes so fortunate as 
to meet with a person in whom no degree of mental intoxica- 
tion breeds the anti-social fury. With respect to race, we are 
inclined to think, however unnational a sentiment it may first 
appear, that the members of the ‘Teutonic family manifest this 
aptitude for quarrelsomeness under excitement in a very high 
degree. ‘The very gravity and sincerity of which the Northern 
peoples are so justly proud appear to itate this i 
ble mental feature. Anybody who has had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing Southern rages will have remarked a capa- 
bility of prolonged light-heartedness which seems childish to 
the sterner notions of Anglo-Saxons.—Suturday Review. 





——__>—__—— 
THE FORCE OF LMPUDENCE. 


There is usually something exceptionally significant about 
a word which has many synonyms, for being evidently the 
expression of an idea which assumes various shapes it is ob- 
viously a word destined to play many parts. Fletcher of Sal- 
toun used to boast that if he could have a collection of a 
nation’s ballads put into his hands, he should have no diffi- 











culty in framing its laws. An intelligent observer of men's 
habits and characters might boast with equal complacency that 
had he leisure to survey the words which have the longest 
array of synonyms attached to them, he might determine the 
character of the people who spoke the language to which they 
belonged. It is a noticeable circumstance that in our language 
the word impudence is one of these, and somethirg more than 
a coincidence that the quality it expresses has always been 
regarded by foreigners as one of our national characteristics. 
The celebrated passsge of Goldsmith's “ Traveller,” describing 
the Englishman abroad—‘‘ pride in his port, defiance in his 
eye’—is fully, almost ridiculously, illustrated by one of the 
shrewdest of Bacon's essays, the discourse ‘*On Boldness.” 
‘That practical genius there lays it down as a rule that in civil 
matters impudence is the first requisite, impudence the 
second, impudence the third, giving the observation an extra 
piquancy by parodying Demosthenes’ advice to the young 
orator. The famous anecdote, possibly the offspring of his 
own fertile brain, which he quotes of the efficiency of this 
quality in the case of Mahomet and the mountain, is known 
to all of us, and is a useful illustration of a principle which it 
would be well for the impudent to understand. Nothing short 
of the quality in excess will ever pay. ‘Triple brass is the only 
wear. Impudence is like that drug which, taken in small 
doses, is a stupefying poison—taken in large, a lively stimulant. 
Had Mahomet simply possessed the assurance to state that, if 
he called, the mountain would come to him, he would have 
been laughed at; but by a masterly stroke of consummate 
impndence at a moment when all expected to see him abashed, 
he not only achieved a brilliant triamph, but probably got 
more credit than if the hill had actually come. Bacon attri- 
butes the efficacy of impudence to the fact that there is in 
human nature, genarally speaking, more folly than wisdom, 
and that consequently the faculties by which the foolish part 
in men's mind is taken are most potent. ‘There is no doubt a 
natural tendency in men to believe in those who believe in 
themselves, and though it is much easier to assert claims than 
to support them, we wust remember that, while the first is in 
the power of most men, it is only accident after all, which 





sense of a full and free existence, however intense for brief in- 
stants, is incapable of sustaining itself overlong periods. The 
fund of nervous energy requires some new vent, involving an 
intenser form of emotional life than this innocuous hilarity. 
Hence the familiar spectecle of harmless mirth passing into 
anger, cruel taunting, or some other mischievous impulse. 
This phenomenon is conspicuously seen in cases of alcoholic 
stimulation. Excess of good temper and extreme irritability 
are here notoriously so closely related that each passes readily 
into the other, and the same amount of stimulation will pro- 
duce now one effect, now the other, according to the particular 
temperament or previous mood. It is very curious, for exam- 
ple, to see German students, after perhaps the twentieth Seidel 
has been drained, emerging from a maudlin amiability to an 

ive quarrel 3s, and winding up their frequent 
embraces by a challenge to the sword. Many other forms of 
excitement resemble alcoholic stimulation in this respect ; and 
in some persons it is observable that any unusaal degree of 
high spirits brings on the contentious mood. 

One of the most pitiable exhibitions of this incontinence 
may be found in a mass of people excited by the electric in- 
fiuence of numbers. One frequently hears of the amazing 
good temper of the British crowd, but our own experience 
rather supports the opinion that during the ferment of excite- 
ment which close packing commonly generates there is a vast 





signification. Impudence, though not usually prone to indulge 
many truths which she could only have learned trom herself, 
sive horns, which, like Achilles’ heel, are her only vulnerable 
Caeas and appreciated by wise and foolish alike, though 


necessitates the sscond. Men read others by themselves, and 
lower or raise everything they can to their own level. The 
omne ignotum pro magnifico principle applies wore generally 
tu the higher order of intellect, seldom to the lower, and 
empty assertions will probably go further with a clever man 
than they will with a fool, Impudence has a double chance 
with the former; it asserts claims he has perhaps no reason 
to suspect and is perfectly willing to concede, and it assumes 
the shape of a self-confidence which has beev, likely enough, 
denied to hiniself, and which he would give his eyes to pos- 
sess. In the conduct of life it is of far greater moment to have 
the sagacity to discover who are fools, than to discern who are 
wise, for in nine cases out of ten it will be infinitely more 
difficult to deceive the first than to deceive thesecond. _Intelli- 
geuce and sensibility are in many of the practical walks of life 
very poor substitutes for the low cunning with which nature, 
kind indulgent parent, loves to endow her weaker children, 
The old proverb, set a thief to catch a thief, has a very wide 


in morbid self-anatomy, manages very often to pick up a good 
and has at bottom a snail-like sensitiveness about her obtru- 


Impudeuce is the only moral quality whose power is 





there is wide difference between the impudence of the first 


aud the impud of the d. Impud must always be 
triumphing, must always be putting itself into critical and 

highly perilous positions, and miraculously extricating itself, 

otherwise it becomes tame, sinking to the level of mere vul- 

garity—to the form it assumes in Montagu ‘ligg, Pell, or 
Swiveller. Probably the most impudent man the world has 
ever seen was that hero so wonderfully pictured by Carlyle, 
the immortal Cagliostro; his life might be designated the 
triumph of impudence, for he attained what he did by the 
force of sheer impudence alone. His life might be read nowa- 
days, not as a warning, but an example, for there is so mach 
of this interesting quality about in such remarkably uninterest- 
ing forms, that it would be pleasing to see it assuming some 
more definite and entertaining shape. If people could only 
realise what true impudence should be—that it is always a 
means to an end, that it can only be attractive in cases where 
it is indispensable—mere swaggering would fall into its proper 
place as a leavening ingredient, and not set up for being a 
primary element ; superfluous lying would yield its place to 
flexible statement or graceful equivocation, and aimless egotism 
be exchanged for effective innuendo. ‘There is too much of 
the amateur kind of impudence among us—the ‘Theodore Hook 
sort of thing which wastes its energies in asking pompous old 
gentlemen if they are anybody's in particular, and the like. 
The true model of perfect and «x te impud was 
Voltaire ; he had in his single person impudence enough for a 
whole generation, and he managed it as he managed every 
other quality he possessed. Everything nowadays is, if possi- 
ble, reduced to an epigram, the whole science of impudence 
may be reduced to an anecdote, This same Voltaire had 
asserted in one of his heretical semi-biblical essays that Hab- 
bakuk, the prophet, had made some statement which told in 
favor of one of the positions maintained by the irreverent 
essayist. An abbe, however, of his acquaintance, reading the 
work, indignantly wrote to the author, denying that Habbakuk 
had said any such thing, and defying his infidel epponent to 
find the passage in question, ‘* My dear abbe,” was the cour- 
teous reply, ‘* Habbakuk was capable of anything.” —Globve. 


—EE 


FUNERAL RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


The ancient Persians disposed of their dead by interment. 
Some of the royal tombs still existing have often been de- 
scribed. That of Cyrus is unique, being a sepulchral chamber 
in the shape of a small house, placed upon seven blocks of 
marble rising pyramid fashion. Most of the tombs were ex- 
cavations in the sides of mountains, the front of which was 
adorned with magnificent carving. ‘There was generall 
room for several bodies within. It is melancholy to thin 
that, as in Evypt, many of these ancient receptacles of the 
dead have been rifled of their contents, probably by the greed 
of some of the very numerous invaders of Western Asia. 
Not that they stand alone in this. Those who have a strong 
belief in the resurrection of the body will ever regard with 
abhorrence such sacrilege to the bodies even of the heathen 
dead, whether it had been committed by Oricotal searchers 
after plunder, or by European men of science eager to find 
subjects fora museum, Of the lower people among the Per- 
sians there was said to be a certain class of religionists that 
would not bury their dead until they had first been torn by 
some dog or bird of prey. They were afterwards covered 
with wax and buried in the ground. The strange custom of 




















exposing the bodies of the dead to the beasts of prey is said 
to prevail among the modern Parsees, both of Persia and 
India. There are round towers open to the sky, except for 
bars of iron laid across at certain distances, on which the 
bodies are laid. The bones, after the birds have denuded 
them of their flesh, slip through the bars and fall down 
within. Cannibalism is the most revolting practice that pre- 
vailed concerning the disposal of the dead. Many of the 
ruder barbarians, when a man grew old or sickly, offered him 
in sacrifice, and feasted upon him, But if a man died of dis- 
ease they buried him. This curious mark of affection was 
customary among the Massagete and other people of Norih- 
ern Asia, and some of the Indian tribes; nor has it yet quite 
died out. The cannibalism of the New Zealand Maories was 
different. They devoured only the bodies of their enemies 
whom they had slain in battle; and the notion was that in 
doing so they condemned them to everlasting punishment in 
the other world. If the slain were very numerous they flung 
into the sea those that they could not dispose of in this way, 
Reference has been already made to the practice of interring 
with the dead implements and vessels containing food, This 
has been common among many barbarous nations, of whom 
the ancient Scythians may be taken as a specimen. When a 
king died the body was embalmed with frankincense and 
anise seed and enclosed in wax. It was then placed ona 
waggon and conducted through the principal tribes of Scy- 
thia, in each of which ceremonies of mourning took place, 
including personal mutilation. It was finally deposited upon 
a mattress in a large square-shaped grave. In the space 
around the departed were placed the bodies of his favorite 
concubines, his cup-bearer, groom, and various other atten- 
dants, strangled for the occasion, and some of his horses. In 
one of the royal tombs at Kertch examined lately there were 
discovered a shield, sword, and arrow-heads, vases, silver 
drinking-cups, wine vessels, and three large cauldrons con- 
taining mutton bones, Fragments of clothes were also discov- 
ered hanging from the walls. The intention of course was 
that the departed should take with him into the next world. 
everything that had been specially useful to him in this life. 
What a strength of belief in the immortality of man is not 
displayed by such custom in many out-of-the-way nations ! 
The perversion of this belief has given rise to bloody human 
sacrifices over the dead, of which the modern kingdom of 
Dahomey aflords the best kuown instances.—Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine. 
—_——_—@—___—_—. 
ON THE LEGENDS OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 

Some plants are emblematical on account of certain events 
or customs: of these are the national emblems. The rose of 
England became especially famous during the wars of the 
Roses, after which the red and white were united; and the 
rose of both colors is called the York anc Lancaster; but 
when these flowers first became the badges of the two houses 
we cannot discover. The thistle is honored us the emblem 
of Scotland, from the circumstance that once upon a time a 
party of Danes having approached tie Scottish camp unper- 
ceived, by night, were on the point of attacking it, when one 
of the soldiers trod on a thistle, which caused him to cry out, 
and so aroused the enemy. The shamrock of Ireland wes 
held by St. Patrick to teach the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
chosen in remembrance of him: it is always worn by the 
Irish on St. Patrick’s day. The leek, in Woles, as a national 
device, has not been satisfactorily explain« |, otherwise than 
as the result of its having the old Cymric colors, green and 
white. In France, the fleur-de-lis is so called as a corrupiion 





of Fleur-de-Louis, and has no connection with the lily, but 


—_— 
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was an iris, chosen as an emblem by Louis VII. when he 


went to the Crusades, and afterward named after him. The 
olive is Jeemed an emblem of peace: probably because, on 
account of its durability of growth, it was planted both in 
Greece and Italy to mark the limits of landed possessions. 
Very many plants owe their celebrity to the healing pro- 
perties with which they are probably endowed, as their com- 
mon names indicate. Of these are self-heal, woundwort, 
liverwort, lungwort, eyebright, loose-strife, flea-bane, salvia, 
from salvo, to heal; potentilla, from potential, ete. But in 
many instances these properties used to be exaggerated and 
distorted in such a manner that the application of certain 
plants in wounds and illness, merely as a charm, superseded 
their being used in a way that might be beneficial; and the 
witches’ caldrons (like those mentioned in “ Macbeth,” and 

the old British caldrons of Ceridwen), which contained 
decoctions of all kinds of plants, mystically prepared, were 

looked to as all-powerful remedies, when applied with strange 
rites and incantations. Some plants have been famous on 
account of their poisonous qualities, which in various 
cases have made them historical. The hemlock was for- 
merly used in Greece as the state poison, for it was the cus- 
tom to put prisoners to death by its means; and it is believed 
that Socrates, Theramenes, and Phocion were all condemned 
to drink it. The darnel is a large grass, flowering in July, 
which grows among barley and. wheat, possessed of poison- 

ous properties; it is supposed to be the tares referred to in 

the parable. The monkshood is a very poisonvus plant, even 
the odor of its leaves and blossoms have an injurious eftect 

on some people; its old name of wolfsbane was given to the 
plant, because hunters dipped their arrows in its juice to make 
them more deadly. The upas-tree of Java has a great noto- 

riety for the terrible effect it is supposed to have in causing 

the death of anyone who lies down under its shelter, and 

its milky gunr is also used by the natives for their arrows.— 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 


———@———— 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS. 


Had Shakespeare been a native of this country in the pre- 
sent age he would surely not have contented himself with 
reflecting on the keen anguish a parent can be caused by his 
own child, but we rest assured would further have made some 
very excellent and pointed observations on what he has to 
endure from the children of others. In her letter from Sara- 
toga which we published yesterday our correspondent struck 
a chord which will awaken echoes in a great many hearts. 
She says: 

“ To-day an appeal is being made in the churches in behalf 
of destitute and neglected children. Of the last there are 
surely enough in Saratoga for the appeal to strike near home, 
Witness the children who are suflered to run riot in the 
hotels day after day, forming all manner of acquaintances, 
learning all manner of evil habits to say nothing of ill man- 
ners. Every now and then you hear persons ask, as the 
children romp through the parlors, bounce their balls, blow 
their horns, or squeak their whistles without regard to the 
comfort of others: ‘ Have these children no mothers? Is 


there no one to teach them what they must eventually learn | 


—that there are other people in the world besides them- 
selves, and that there are times and places when the other- 
wise innocent enjoyments ought to be restrained? There 
are people, you know, who never let their children touch an 
article in their own parlors or see company at home, who 
turn them out to be as wild as they will at a watering-place, 
and care little how much the children annoy others so long 
as they do not interfere with themselves.” 

The statement seems aptly to cap one which —_ came 
from a correspondent at Long Branch, who referred to the 
extraordinary and—to use a strong word, which, however, is 
the right one—disgusting precocity of young girls at such 

laces. At the ages of fourteen and fifteen they have a 

vy of young men at their beck and call, disdain the com- 

any of boys, and adopt all the styles of grown-up young 
fadivs. It is of course little surprising that children who 
“ are suftered to run riot in the hotels day after day, formin 
all manner of acquaintances, learning all manner of evi 
habits, to say nothing of ill manners,” should become the 
pert, torward, presuming little minxes of fourteen to whom 
the Long Branch ietter alludes. 

During the last five or six years a very salutary change has 
taken place in the mode of bringing up children in this 
country. It is referable in a degree no doubt to the great in- 
crease in home as compared with hotel life, but probably may 
in a great measure be attributed to the large numbers who 
have observed the manner in which children are brought up 
abroad. But there is still much to be done. Mr. Roebuck, in 
the height of his radical days, said, in a speech at Sheffield, 
that he must give the House of Lords credit for one good 
point at least—they set a high standard of manners. And if 
they or any other aristocracy does this, it is because the 
drink in manners with their milk. No class in England is 
so strict with their children. Some years ago a large party 
were arriving at the house of the father of a distinguished 
nobleman. His brother, a child of eight, stood looking over 
the bulusters of a gallery which commanded the hall. As 
the pile of trunks and bags were placed in the hall he cried 
out, “ What a lot of luggage!” hen his mother came up 
stairs she said, * My boy, I heard what you said just now. 
Our guests are at liberty to bring as much luggage us they 
please. I want to make you understand that you must learn 
not to make remarks of that kind, which may give offence. 
You will therefore not come down stairs this evening.” The 


whole of that family—-the men have all shone in public life of his foe. 


—have grown up considerate and attentive to the feelings of 
others t a degree which has excited the admiration of all 
who know them, whilst those of ¢ sister of this lady, who 
piqued herself on bringing up her ewn children “ by love,” 
grew up selfish, loutish, and Cisagreeable. 

Those persons are under a complete delusion who think 
that extreme indulgence will make their children happy or 
cause them to love them the more. The reverse is the case. 
A spoilt chill never respects his parents and is as great 4 
nuisance to himself as his neighbors. What we especially 
note asa defect in the manners of our young people is an 
absence of graciousness of demeanor. This is very much a mat- 
ter of education, still more of example. A mother who both by 
principle and practice inculcates a graceful and gracious 
manner is very likely to see it reproduced in her daughter. 
This is obvious from the happy manner which we see in 
certain families, and which, though to some extent a gift, can 
be largely acquired by those who have been “ caught early.” 

People who think all this “ doesn’t matter” show a great 
want of knowledge of the world. To look at it from its 
lowest point of view, we believe, with the late Lord Lytton, 


that “manner will do more for you than anything except 


not insensible to its softening influences. “Such was Sheri- 
dan,” said Byron, “he could soften an attorney ;” and the 
poet recorded some wonderful feat of the great orator-dram- 
atist who had actually induced the very attorney who had 
him under arrest to lend him money. The charm of his 
manner softened the most obdurate and disarmed the just re- 
sentment of the enraged, and with women very little beauty 
is necessary where there is a delightful manner. Indeed, we 
believe that a woman of slight personal attraction in point of 
looks, who. combined a charming voice with a charming 
manner, would be more than a match for a great beauty with- 
out these aids.—NV. Y. World. 


sia “esses 
AT SCARBOROUGH. 

A grey sky and a grey sea, 

All in the wild March weather ; 

A wind that bore down the storm-tossed shore 

Snowflake and s ray together. 

A wreck’s jagge timbers, sharp and brown, 

That shivered and swayed as the tide went down; 

Red roofs, high piled in the quaint old town, 

A headland grim with a castled crown, 

*Mid a waste of withered heather. 


A grey sky and a grey sea, 

And a noise like rolling thunder, 

As the foam flew fast on the bitter blast, 

That tore the waves asunder. 

A golden sand reach, long and low; 

Black rocks, that ’mid ages of ebb and flow, 
Guard the beautiful bay, where long ago 
Came ships, with the Raven flag at their prow, 
For slaughter, fire, and plunder. 


A grey sky and a grey sea, 

And two, who stood together, 

With hands close clasped, as hands are grasped, 
That parting, part for ever. 

Two, whose pale lips quivered to say, 

The words the world hears every day ; 

As for all we struggle, and weep, and pray, 
Young hearts must break in life’s fever play, 
Ard links are light to sever. 


A grey sky and a grey sea, 

Where white gulls stooped to hover, 

Their broad wings flashed, as the great waves dashed, 
Where by lover lingered lover. 

Those two may never more meet again, 

But the wild March wind with its chafe and strain, 
Will for aye recal the passionate pain 

Of that farewell tryst by the stormy main, 

When First Love’s dream was over, 

—All the Year Round. 


a 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


To be the leader of a great party was the great object of 
‘his ambition, and to that object his ambition was limited. In 
that aphorism, again, lies the secret of his failures—of his fall. 
He was essentially a man of faction. He was, in his nature, 
more Italian than French. He loved intrigue for intrigue’s 
sake. The mere sense of treading its tortuous paths was a 
delight to his subtle intellect. Note the relish with which 
he recounts the stories of his attempted marriage with Mlle. 
de Mercoeur, his secret alms-giving, and the other wily means 
he employed to win popularity. He loved to overreach the 
cunning, tomake puppets of the great, and be your own wire- 
puller; he loved to bridle the neck of the mass, and turn it 
hither and thither, according to his will. His maxims are a 
dictionary of the art of faction. That art he knew from its 
alpha to its omega. He had studied man upon a chess-board, 
and had played white against black, or white against red, un- 
til he could we oy" his opponent in every position possible 
on the board. But his very refining subtlety prevented him 
from achieving great things. He was too well versed in the 
game of chances; he had studied, and he understood too 
well, the minds of others to have that sublime confidence in 
his own powers by which men alone rise to the sovereignt 
of their race. He lacked the genius for combination. e 
studied all things in detail; his calculations were founded 
upon the probable acts of the units of a party, rather than 
upon the combined action, the impetus which might be given 
to a people. He never drew the sword without holding fast 
the scabbard, never advanced without first securing a 1etreat. 
Throughout all the conspiracies of the Fronde he never 
broke with the Queen, not even when, by his own request, 
his name was omitted from the general amnesty. He did not 
aspire to be a Cromwell; he had too greata dread of anarchy 
—vof the mob. To exile Mazarin, to succeed him as governor of 
the King, and dictator over the Queen, was, perhaps, the ulti- 
mate object of all his plots. He had an insatiable appetite 
for applause and popularity, for being in men’s mouths. He 
possessed the daring courage of a brave soldier. He was a 
cynic, a sceptic,and a sensualist. Never was man more un- 
fit io be a priest; and as in his youth he plunged into every 
immoral excess, in the hope of escaping from the hated pro 
fession, one might imagine that he pursued the same course 
in his maturity to testify his disgust against it. He was a 
man of great intellectual power and attainment, with a heart 
opposed to crime, accessible to the noblest sentiments. In an 
age of assassination, he refused to countenance the murder 
In his ideas of government he was far in advance 
of his age, and with less innate turbulence of disposition 
might have made a just and far seeing statesman. “ He was 
‘out of place in a monarchy,” says a French writer, “ and 
scarcely possessed the qualities necessary for a republic.” 
| ‘The strangest part of his history is that of his latter years— 
|calm, peaceful, reverent ; a serene sunset after a day of tem- 
| pest.— Temple Bar. 











— 


MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 


There is more poetry written now in one year than 
| was written during the whole of the Eighteenth Century. 
| Much of it is fairly good—quite as good as would have suffi- 
| ced to establish. a great reputation among our grandfathers. 

The standard collections of British poetry contains the works 
of many poets who would have no chance of a hearing from 
us. Still, the best of ours is not supremely Fee Silay. = 
Browning, Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris—a good], 
array, no doubt. But they all belong to what may be called 
the literary class of poets. Now, it isa theory of mine, that 
n® poetry can live long which is not born in the open air. 
he poetry of the study is a delicate and perishable commo- 


money.” Even the roughest, hardest, crustiest of churls is| ity. Browning is, in one sense, the only exception to this 


rule. Though the most studious of our poets, he is the only 
one who manifests the vital insight of a Burns, a Shake- 
speare, or a Scott; there is the direct pathos, the breathing 
energy of life, in “ The Ring and the Book”. It is impossi- 
ble, I think, that “The Ring and the Book” can live. Yet 
it is, in many respects, a stronger and greater piece of work 
than any we have had since Shakespeare. Its author is clearly 
one of the great masters of the art which purges the soul by 
pity and terror. But the pathos of the others is not the 
pathos which they have found in life, but the pathos which 
they have found in books. It is rank heresy, no doubt, yet I 
confess I prefer the “ Morte d’Arthur,” as a whole, to the 
“Tdylls of the King.” An oxotic, nursed in the hot-house, 
may be developed into velvety perfection ; but the simple and 
modest wild-flower native to the soil is the hardier plant of 
the two. What will they know of our poetry a thousand 
years hence? It would not surprise me very much to lean 
that the whole of it had died out, except Sir Walter's 
“Proud Maisie is in the Wood,” and (perhaps) Allingham’s 


“ Up the airy mountain. 
Down the reedy glen.” 


Morris is always charming; so uniformly charming, in fact, 
that he gets just in the least degree monotonous at last. The 
greatest poetry has something more than Morris reaches— 
something more fervid—some intenser strain — London Quar- 
terly Review. 


et 


A LADY-KILLER IN TROUBLE. 


The fate of Reuben Allender Bersen, who was condemned 
to five years’ penal servitude last Central Criminal Court, is a 
melancholy evidence of the dangers that lie in the path of a 
lady-killer. This worthy person is said to be of Austrian 
birth, and what may have been his career in his own country 
history unfortunately does not inform us, but when he ap- 
pears in this country he is in the full glory of conquest. In 
the year 1869 he was assistant-master at a college at Finchley, 
and apparently would have succeeded in marrying the prin- 
cipal’s daughter, if his antecedents had not been found out. 
From that time he appears to have devoted great attention to 
the fair sex, and his papers disclose his numerous successes. 
One merit is conspicuous’ throughout. He showed a perfect 
impartiality, and a disposition superior to prejudices of caste ; 
whether it were the mistress or the maid, Mr. Bersen was 
equally ready and equally triumphant. In a very short time 
he could boast of between thirty and forty conquests, and 
had at the same moment not fewer than thirty or forty 
young women enjoying the hope of becoming his bride. 
That was the singular thing about him; he was always pro- 
posing. Life seems to have had no charms for him except 
when he was on the verge of matrimony. This amiable 
weakness lel, as we shall see, to his ruin. Had he avoided 
that single snare, he would have been to-day a free man, 
with a free course for as many conquests as his vanity could 
desire. His path, however, was not altogether strewn with 
roses, and it is probable that the sur.mons for bastardy found 
among his papers had something to do with his removal from 
Oxford to the Emerald Isle. 
length, before the altar, and the happy bride who had won 
the aflections of this fascinating foreigner was the daughter 
of a justice of the peace. Bersen has evidently some notions 
of fitness, and thought so respectable an institution as matri- 
mony called for social position on the part of the lady. 
Having accomplished the marriage, Bersen, like the great 
Alexander, sighed for more worlds to conquer; and as the 
existence of a wife stood somewhat in his way, he visited on 
her head a little of the chastisement that one deserves who 
stands between a great man and the accomplishment of his 
wishes. After a few weeks’ patient endurance of his first 
wife, Bersen suddenly went off, and began advertising in the 
Irish Times for another wife. It would be tedious to follow 
him in the vicissitudes of his fortune with women, for at last, 
in February of this year, he went once more to the altar, this 
time again with a lady of respectability, and now sutters 
penal servitude for his indiscretion. 

Perhaps we are wrong in speaking of Bersen as a lady- 
killer, but that seems the fair inference to draw from his uni- 
form success with women of all classes and conditions. 
Certainly, the only letter of his that has been published shows 
one great qualification—unlimited professions of attachment, 
mingled with a good deal more than a soupeon of piety. 
Commissioner Kerr called it jargon, but it is very easy to be 
wise after the event; we are not so sure that, if the learned 
Commissioner had been a tender young lady, he would have 
thought so meanly of the epistolary production that won the 
hand of his second wife. We incline, therefore, to the 
belief that Nature endowed Bersen with an unusual capacity 
for drawing women into matrimony, and it is in the exercise 
of this capacity that he has been so unfortunate as to become 
afelon. It seems that his enterprises were conducted in no 
sordid spirit; he apparently made ro money out of his en- 
gagements, and was evidently actuated by a blind and insa- 
tiable appetite for marriage, or rather for the conquests, of 
which marriage was only the symbol. I! natare had made 
him a fascinating young man, it was almost a con- 
tempt of the constitution of the world to keep his talent 
idle. To give him his due, he showed no disposition to act 
the part o: a slothful servant; but, on the contrary, freely 
exercised his powers of fascination on as many charming vic- 
tims as possible. If the girls were so anxious about him, why 
should he be hardhearted, and meet their tender advances 
with a cold rebuft? Bersen was of too soft material for that 
and accordingly he did his best to excite the admiration of 
every woman ue met. It was his misfortune that he could not 
do justice to them all; the new comers necessarily to some 
extent dispossessed the old, for even the capacious heart of 
Bersen was not big enough to contain the whole sex. In- 
deed, had not the policeman interrupted his career, we will 
not say that Bersen was not to be envied. It was so easy for 
him to be happy. Every day opened possibilities of triumph, 
every day he might make an impression in a new quarter; 
girls are plentiful, the game is abundant, and everything went 
to gladden the heart of the sportsman. How was it that so 
promising a career ended in disaster ? r 
The fate of Bersen curiously illustrates the somewhat aibi- 
trary line that divides immorality from crime. Had Bersen 
avoide:! a second marriage, he might have gone on to the end 
of his life conquering. The law cannot enter into such a 





Y | stitution of marriage. 


dubious, shadowy sort of crime as obtaining the heart of a 
woman on false pretences, it can only deal with the actual in- 
From the standpoint of morals the 
addition of a second marriage hardly added to a well-filled 
cup of guilt, but it made all the difference in the world in the 
criminal law. The reason of this lies not in the moral turpi- 
tude of the conduct in question, but in the limits necessarily 





imposed upon the administration of criminal law.—Hzaminer. 
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THE MOABITE STONE. 


We went to see the spot where the famous Moabite stone | 
or monolith of King Mesha was found. It is quite within | 
the old city walls, and near what we presume was the gate- | 
way, close to where the road has crossed it. Very near this 

“spot it was afterward buried, when the dispute about its 
proprietorship arose among the Hamideh, and it was then, as 
is too well known, broken by one party of the rival claim- | 
ants. From all we heard from Mr. Klein, its first discoverer, | 

_ and, alas, the only European who has ever seen it entire, | 
and from what Zadam pointed out to us of its position, it 
seemed to me highly improbable that the stone has bee 


“ Hold fast that which is good, eschew that which is evil”— | ; ; i 
that is to say, that which is no good. These are favorite tion in 1874 of the fourth centenary of Michael Angelo’s 
axioms of his. You are generous; well, doesn’t he praise | birth. M. Peruzzi_is the chairman, and tue members are 
you for it, and laud you to the skies as a jolly good fellow ? | 
He robs you right and left—not in a legal sense to be sure, 
| but he robs you none the less; you abuse him proportionately | at his trial, which 
and he cries “ quits.” Clearly nothing more than an ordinary | per, probably rece 
business transaction; who, then, can say that our friend is} pected quarter. 
;not an eminently practical man? 


It is not, however, to be 


“ 0 | weekly riunity afforded him of contributing his mite to 
2,500 years exposed to the light of day, still less that it could weekly egpentuany steees ; . 


have been originally set up in the spot where Mr. Klein saw 
it lying, with the inscription uppermost. From the appear- 
ance of the ruins near, and from the replies of the Arabs to 
my inquiries, | cannot but believe that the exposure of the | 
celebrated monolith dates only from the earthquake of Ist | 
of January, 1837. This earthquake was the most destructive | 
of any on record in Syria, and caused a fearful sacrifice of 
human life at Safed in Galilec, where several thc usand per- 
sons were buried under the ruins. As far as we can trace it, 
the axis of the disturbance must have passed very uear Dibon. 
Many of the Arabs remember a terrific earthquake which oc 
curred when they were children, and which overthrew many 
columns and arches in the old cities. Considermg the com- 
parative freshness of the inscription on the Moabite stone, it 
may probably have been exposed for not more than the last 
thirty-five years.— Tristram’s “ Land of Moab.” 


SS een cate ane 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Ottawa, Canada, August 13.—This day at three o’clock 
Pp. M., His Excellency the Governor-General proceeded in 
state to the chamber of the Senate, in the Parliament build- 
ings, and took his seat upon the throne. The members of 
the Senate being assembled, His Excellency was pleased to 
command the attention of the House of Commons, and the 
House being present His Excellency the Governor-General 
was pleased to close the first session of the second Parliament 
of the Dominion with the following speech : 

Honorable Gentlemen of the Senate, Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons: In relieving you from further attendance 
in Parliament I beg leave to convey to you my best thanks 
for the diligence with which you have applied yourselves to 
the performance of your public duties. Among the measures 
you have adopted were laws of great importance. The well- 
being of the Dominion and the interests of trade will be 
promoted by the act relating to the inspection of the staple 
articles of Canadian produce as well by the statute regulating 
freights and measures. The several acts respecting our mer- 
chant shipping will greatly tend to the success and develop- 
ment of that great branch of our national indusuy and the 
protection of the lives of seamen. By the act relating to 
the trial of controverted elections of members of the House 
of Commons, you have adopted the system which is now in 
successful operation in the mother country. I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the admission of the colony of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island as a province of the Dominion. Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, in Her Majesty’s name I thank you 
for the supplies you have so cheeriully granted. They will 
insure the vigorous prosecution of the great public works so 
imperatively called for by the wants of this growing country. 
Honorable gentlemen and gentlemen, I have thought it expe- 
dient in the interest of good government to order that a com- 
mission should be issued to inquire into certain matters 
connected with the Union Pacific Railroad, to which the 
public attention has been directed, and that: the evidence 
produced before such Commission should be taken on oath. 
The Commissioners shall be instructed to proceed with the 
inquiry with all diligence, and to transmit their report as 
well to the Speakers of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons as to myself. Immediately on receipt of the report I 
shall cause Parliament to be summoned for the despatch of 
business, to give an early opportunity of taking such report 
into consideration. Meanwhile I bid you farewell. 

An extraordinary scene took place on the meeting of Par- 
liament to-day. The Speaker took the chair at balf-past 
three o’clock, The Hon. Mr. McKenzie, leader of the oppo- 
sition, promptly rose and moved a resolution condemning the 
removal of the investigation into the charges against ministers 
in connection with the Pacific Railroad scandal from the 
Parliamentary Committee to the Royal Committee as a 
violation of the privileges of the House. The Speaker 
endeavored in vain to call him to order. He was supported 
by loud shouts of “ Privilege !” and “ Go on!” from the oppo- 
sition benches. 

Mr. McKenzie proceeded to speak to the motion, when the 
Usher of the Black Rod appeared. He continued speaking, 
amid tie utmost confusion, during which the Usher of the 
Black Rod Jelivered his message and retired. 

Tbe Speaker then left the chair, and with the supporters 
of the Government, left for the Senate Chamber to hear tke 
Governor’s speech, amidst the groans and hisses of the occu- 
pants of the opposition benches, who remained in their 
seats. 

Great excitement prevails with regard to the proceedings 
given above. The opposition members hold a meeting this 
evening. 





| 
| 


—_—>__—_ 


SOCIAL SPONGES. 


Our social sponge is always ready to do you, his “most 
valued and esteemed friend” a good turn, provided only he 
can manage it at some one else’s expense, and withont pe- 
cuniary or other inconvenience to himself. He does this 
upon principle, for, argues he, “one good turn deserves 
another,” and this good turn when rendered he careiully 
posts to your debit with interest compound and double coni- 
pound, and fails not to remind you ever and anon that the 
balance of your account is on the wrong side. The epithets 
“sycophantic” and “mean” may be applicable, but surely 
our paradoxical friend cannot be termed unprincipled. If 
not libellous it would certainly be defamatory, and this is a 
distinction with a diflerence very necessary to be observed 
when dealing with our Sponge, who has a special capacity for 
hair-splitting, or we might find ourselves “in the wrong box.” 

we have said, our friend is not over particular in what 
way he obtains the needful; and if you gave him the oppor- 
tunity he would not scruple to use the engine of the law to 
pump it out of you. Beware, therefore, of supplying the 
handle to the pump for the law to work the golden stream 
full upon his absorbing self. Our cedging friend views e 7ery- 
thing in an eminently practical manner. Number one is with 
him the first law of nature. Take all you can get, and give 
as litile as possible. ‘‘ Throw a sprat to catch a mackerel.” — 


“the poor, the fatberless. and the widow.” 


Not a bit of it. 
He is not to be “ swindled "—as he terms it—out of his hard 


earned gains by the “ sentimental wash” ef the whole Chureb 


Militant, much less by a simple parson or curate. Not he. 
His equanimity would not be unsettled by the passing of five 
hundred plates, or by the appeals of a thousand bishops. 
Why should it? He derives no benefits, but rather a loss 
therefrcm, and therefore a button, or a halfpenny, dropped 
adroitly into the bag suffices equally as well as a shilling, or 
half-a-crown, and looks quite as respectable. He, happy and 
content in his very selfishness, goes home singing to himself 
“Why should I relieve my neighbor 
With my gocds against my will ? 
Can’t he live by honest labor ? 
Can’t he beg—or can’t he steal ?” 
and relishes his mid-day meal with as much zest as indicates 
that he is troubled with no twinges of conscience for neglect 
of duty. Well, perhaps it is better to be like him than to 
give just for the sake of display that which you begrudge. 
But, oh! take care, you hard-hearted, selfish, despicable 
Sponge, lest the time should come when the press of cireum- 
stances will squeeze your ill-gotten gains out of you. You 
may then as lief expect the earth to split in twain as that any 
of your former well-sacked friends will extend you a helping 
hand.—Charing Cross. 


——_-+~>—_——— 


Firz James StepHen.—I shall tell no secret if I add that 
journalism is hoping to get itself represented in Parliament by 
the election of Mr. Fitz James Stephen from Dundee, of which 
there seems a fair chance. Mr. Stephen, however, is not 
wholly nor mainly a journalist. He is a barrister, and a man 
of great mark and distinction, and of still greater promise, in 
many directions. Before he went to India, he had been prac- 
ticing with success some 15 years. When Sir Henry Maine 
resigned his post as legal adviser to the Indian Government, 
with a seat in the council, Mr. Stephen, against the advice of 
his friends, became his successor. He was already known as 
something more than a successful counsel. Perhaps the 
rarest character at the English Bar is a lawyer to whom the 
English law seems capable of being studied scientifically and 
comprehensively Mr. Stephen is such a man. He codified 
or consolidated Indian law, and is believed to be ready to do 
as much for English law. He returned from India a celebrity. 
His attainments are extraordinary ; so is his energy and ability 
for hard work. It is said of him that the morning papers are 
read to him while he is dressing, and that before he has finished 
breakfast he has dictated the leading editorial article for that 
afternoon's Pall Mall Gazette. So that what he writes as a 
journalist is only by way of clearing his brain for the solid 
work of the day. A very exceptional case, if true, the rule 
here being about three articles a week from the best writers on 
the London press ; that a man cannot do more than that and 
do his best. But Mr. Stephen only the other day was trying 
causes on circuit as Commissioner in place of Mr. Justice 
Mellor, detained by the Tichborne case ; then suddenly was 
heard of at Dundee making four speeches a day, and all the 
while articles unmistakably his keep appearing in the journal 
above-mentioned. His book on ‘Liberty, Eqnality and 
Fraternity,” has been so lately published and reviewed in both 
countries that [ need only refer to it as one more illustration 
of his power of doing many things at the same time, and all 
with signal excellence.—Cor. Tribune. 


——_~——__—— 


Onrrvuary.—We deeply regret to announce the death, at 
Long Branch, N. J., on Tuesday last, of Mrs. Hurst, the wife 
of Mr. F. W.J. Hurst, the manager of the National Line of 
Steamers, and eldest daughter of Mr. E. 8, Jaffray. She was 
a lady much beloved by all who knew her, and her death cast 
a gloom over the visitors at the Branch. We extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved husband. 


oo 


AND FANCIES. 


Several cases of sunstroke are reported as the effect of the 
recent excessive heat in England; and from some parts of 
the country violent thunder storms are spoken of as having 
helped to clear the atmosphere. 

Mr. John Lothrop Motley, in a private despatch to friends 
in Boston, says the published report in regard to his illness, 
which was telegraphed from London last week, was absurdly 
exaggerated. He was out driving on the very day when the 
despatch was published. 

The outburst of religious fervor in France, by which pil- 
grimages are undertaken to various shrines, is exciting much 
attention. The widespread organisation by which these de- 
monstrations of piety are made a living force well merits 
study in an age that places these things aside. 

Queen Victoria intends, while visiting Inverlocky Castle in 
the autumn, to ascend Ben Nevis and picnic near the sum- 
mit. The Empress Eugenie will probably accompany the 
Queen. 

The society established last year in Florence for the im- 
provement of learning and teaching has just published the 
first volume of the works of Machiavel, edited by MM. Fan- 
tani and Passerini. The society is preparing for publication 
a vocabulary of the Italian language, a vocabulary of the fine 
arts, a typographical dictionary, and an extensive Italian 
bibliographical dictionary. 

The magnificent coliection of ancient armor purchased by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. from Prince de Soltikoff is still 
exhibited in the restored chateau of Pierrefonds. These 
beautiful objects were about to be offered for sale by the li- 
quidators of the imperial civil list, but they will now proba- 
bly be purchased by the nation, as negotiations with that 
— have been commenced by the representatives of the 

tate. 

The St. George and St. Louis Cricket Clubs of this city, 
have selected eleven of their number to be called the United 





FACTS 





Eleven of St, Louis, to make a tour of the Northern States and 
Canada, and play matches with clubs of the various cities, 





A committee has been formed at Florence for the celebra- 


Messrs. de Fabris, Passerini and Alcardi. 
The Deutsche Nachrichten states that Marshal Bazaine will, 
will commence about the 15th of Septem- 
‘ive important assistance from an_ unex- 
His Royal Highness Prince Frederic Charles, 


Your Sponge goes to of Prussia, having already sent word to the Marshal that he 
chureh regularly to keep up appearances, and dreads not the | might count upon his assistance in case it should be required, 
collection at the end of service. 


| assumed on this account that our pious friend rejoices in the 


has now caused certain documents serving his purpose to be 
sent to the Marshal. ‘ 

We read in the Bombay Gazette the Supreme Government 
agrees with Sir George Gampbell that there is no necessity to 
interfere with time-honored Car of Juggernath. It was re- 
presented to the Government of Bengal that the car dragging 
at the Ruth Jatra was attended with loss of life and limb, 
and that so far from being the voluntary homage of a people 
to their god, the wretched creatures who dragged the car 
were forced to do it by their landlords ; but Sir George Camp- 
bell was of opinion that if the police did their manifest duty 
there could be neither oppression nor danger in dragging a 
ear, and that special interference was undesirable, : 

A select committee of the House of Commons had before 
them for consideration recently the question of the protec- 
tion of wild fowl. An old bird-catcher of London was called 
upon to testify before them on some doubtful point, and on 
his evidence revealed some tricks of the bird trade. Thus, 
the committee learned to their astonishment that, by some 
professional legerdemain known to the initiated, greentinches 
are commonly sold as linnets, while hen birds, painted up to 
resemble cocks, are sold in the streets to lovers of bargains. 
It was also testified by the same witness that there had been 
a great decrea-e of goldfinches and linnets in England in the 
last twelve years. 

The circulation of the leading London newspapers is stated 
upon good authority to be as follows: The Daily Telegraph, 
170,000 copies ; the Standard, 140,000; Daily News, 90,000; 
Echo, 80,000 ; Times, 70,000. ‘The morning and evening pa- 
pers together give a sum total daily of 569,000 copies. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, who has just returned from an ex- 
tended tour in the United States, is at present at her London 
residence in Norfolk Square, Iyde Park, and gave a reception 
last Monday evening, at which many of the Americans now 
passing through London were present. 

The Committee of the French Jockey Club have invited 
artists, French, or established in France, to send in designs 
for a-work ef art, for which a sum of 10,000 francs has been 
voted to be run for the Spring meeting at Longchamps next 
year. Drawings and specifications must be lodged by the 
15th of September, and the work must be delivered by the 
Ist of April. Any form excepting that of a shield will be 
admitted, 

Mr. Frank Buckland thus describes his last curiosity : 
“Tt consists of an oyster, the siells of which are tightly 
clasped round the neck of a mouse. The head is inside the 
shell, therefore [ cannot examine it. The oyster, which is a 
pure native, was probably lying in a larder with the shells 
open, when the mouse put his bead ip to eat the meat of the 
oyster, and was immediately nipped by it.” 


A telegram from Calcutta says four men have been killed 
by the Car of Juggernaut, in the Rungpoor district. The 
Bengal Government has declared that the heavy cars in use 
are deadly, and asks the Viceroy to approve stopping them. 


It appears by the British supplementary estimates that a 
sum of £7,000 is required to meet a portion of the expenses 
incurred in connection with the visit of the Shah of Persia 
to England. ; 

A movement is being made by the profession in London 
and the provinees to get Sir William Fergusson, sergeant- 
surgeon to the Queen, to sit for his portrait to an eminent 
artist. The work, when completed, will be presented to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 

Liverpool has the most complete sewerage system of all 
the cities in Great Britain, and yet the death rate is propor- 
tionally higher than that of any other municipality in the 
kingdom. 

The Irish newspapers are bewailing the increased migra- 
tion of “ the respectable, well-dressed, intelligent and orderly 
population,” who are abandoning their native country in 
countless numbers. 

A woman in San Francisco proposes to walk 1,000 miles in 

1,000 hours, and her husband, who is a Methodist preacher, 
wishes the bet was for ten times the distance, and that she 
would march off on a straight line. 
A product of South Australia, just discovered, promises 
well. Kerosene oil has been made from a substance which 
exudes from the earth in large quantities at the head of the 
Coorong. An area of 2,000 acres has been taken up by one 
firm, and experiments have been made to test the stuff, which 
in appearance resembles asphalte, and has been called 
“caoutchouc.” A ton of the stufl yields seventy gallons of 
kerosene, thirty of lubricating oil, and seven of varnish. 
The kerosene is spoken of as good in quality. Tests have 
shown that it will not burn except through a wick, until 
heated to 152 degrees. 

The Times of India, published at Calcutta, contains an 
account of the death of a huge boa constrictor which in- 
fested some near-by ground at the foot of the Puducottah 
Hills. It appears that the creature was regarded as sacred by 
the natives, who would not molest it, although only on the 
morning when Dr. Johnstone and Mr. Pennington, with 
great danger to themselves, bravely hunted it up and shot it, 
it had swallowed a child. The an‘mal is about twenty-one 
feet long, and its stufled skin is to be deposited in the Madras 
Museum. 
The subjoined jew W@ esprit, from the pen of the late 
Dean Alford, appeared in a review of the memoir of that 
gentleman: 
I'm glad I’m not a bishop, 

To have to walk in gaiters, 


And get my conduct pulled about 
By democrat dictators. 


While I, by my cathedral, 
Sit writing at my ease, 

And fanning my great temples 
With the wanton Summer breeze, 


From Longley down to Sodor, 
From Exeter to Lincoln, 





They have knots to cut, or to untie, 
Would make me mad to think on, 


a 
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Russia only owns 100 newspapers, while Germany claims 


300. 

Postal cards are now used for the detection of criminals. 
Photographs of the person are pasted on the cards, which 
are sent broadcast in every direction. 

A French writer, in estimating the future of science, points 
out that in fifty or a hundred years’ time the English language 
will in all probability be spoken by eight hundred and sixty 
millions of individuals, while the German will be the lan- 
guage of one hundred and twenty millions and the French 
of sixty-nine millions only, and that in consequence science 
is likely to seek English channels of publication, scientific 
books having at best a limited sale, and necessarily seeking 
the widest audience. ° 


——_—_ 
NEW CODE OF HEALTH. 


1. Winter and summer, spring and autumn, always take 
your breakfast in bed. ? : 

2. In eating and drinking, deny yourself nothing which you 
fancy. Inclination is the only safe rule in these cases. 

3. A light supper is your best safeguard against sleepless- 
ness, indigestion, dreams of unpaid bills and poor relations, 
and other nocturnal disturbances. A lobster, or a buttered 
crab, or some pickled salmon, or a nice veal cutlet, or, if 
there is nothing else at hand, a hearty meal of toasted cheese, 
will have a wonderful effect upon you, and cause you to feel 
in the morning quite another man. 

4. Thick soles to boots angi shoes would be a laughable 
mistake, if they did not lead to such deplorable consequences. 
They make the wearer uncomfortable, and cause the feet to 
present an unsightly appearance. Besides, the noise they 
produce inflicts positive harm on persons of sensitive nerves. 

5. Never get up later than twelve. Never go to bed after 
three. Nine hours’ sleep is enough for any one. Perhaps a 
simpler rule is never to get up or go to bed until you feel dis- 

posed. 

6. If you have a chance of riding, do not waste time, and 
tissue, and boot and shoe-leather Wy walking. Those old- 
fashioned notions which some people still entertain about 
the necessity of exercise only shows how Jong a superstition 
will linger on. . 

7. It is only necessary to think of the incredible number of 
young and delicate females who go out to dinners, dances and 
other evening entertainments, at the most inclement periods 
of the year, lightly and airily clad, to be convinced that it is 
sheer nonsense to take precautions against damp and the 
night air. 

8. If business, or some other disagreeable necessity, com- 
pels you to breakfast early and dine late,on_ no account be 
induced to eat anything in the interval. Dinner is far too 
important an occurrence to be encountered with a demoral- 
ized appetite. 

9. Always sleep after dinner, and, if you should have the 
pe after luncheon (which should be hot and heavy) 
as well. 





bar in 1849. 
works on ‘* Corn Laws,” ‘‘ Banking,” “ English and Foreign 
Railways,” ete. 

A thunder-storm of great severity, and accompanied with 
some unusual meteorological features, passed over the Shet- 
land Islands about the middle of last month, lasting nearly a 
week. The crops of many of the ferms were entirely destroyed 
by the torrents of rain that fell, Near Lernick, in the 
parish of Dingwall, a large waterspout burst on the top of 
a hill, and carried with it bodily into the sea an immense 
mass of turf, earth, stones, and other debris, which did not 
sink, but for some time floated about like a small island. 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey, an eminent barrister and writer, 
died on Aug. 13, aged fifty-seven years. 

At Wigan, recently, asingular accident occurred by which 
thirty-three manufactories, employing between six thousand 
and seven thousand persons, were suddenly brought to a 
state of temporary idleness. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
broke into a conduit, and was to a great extent drained 
away. 

The women medical students who have been rejected at 
Edinburgh are trying what the University of St. Andrew's 
will do for them. In their application they point out that 
they have fifteen women at least prepared to be graduated 
at once; that they will bear all the costs of obtaining a 
supplementary charter if necessary, and that they are also pre- 
pared at once to hire or build suitable premises for a medical 
school, are also in a position to arrange for a complete course 
of lectures on all the required subjects of medical education 
which are not tanght at St. Andrew's, if the University authon- 
ties will sanction such an arrangement, and will subsequently 
admit them to examination and graduation. The application 
will probably be favorably received. 

The Rev. Newman Hall's married life has not proved of the 
happiest, and it is now announced that he has been compelled 
to appear in the Divorce Court, petitioning for a divorce from 
his wife on the ground of her infidelity to her marriage vows. 
Mrs. Hall was the daughter of a Scotch gentleman well known 
in the religions world, and whose biography Mr. Hall wrote 
subsequent to his marriage. The acquaintance between Mr. 
Hall and his future wife commenced while he was acting as her 
tutor. An attachment ensued between the two, and the 
marriage, which owed to these circumstances a tinge of 
romance, followed. It has been known for a long time by Mr. 
Hall's friends that he bore patiently with his wife's caprices 
and uncertain temper for many years, and it is only recently 
that the grave alleged offence mentioned above has induced 
him to take the step of a final separation. 

One of the London papers notes the large number of Jews 
now practising at the London bar: Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
M.P. for Reading, now 65 years of age, was the first Jew to be 
called. This was in 1833, and he obtained admission at 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1847 he was made a Queen’s counsel. The 
second Jew barrister was Serjeant Simon, who was called in 
November, 1842, and in that month Mr. Augustas Goldsmid 





10. If you must pay attention to your diet, restrict your- 
self to pork, veal, curries and other highly-seasoned dishes, 
broad beans, pickles, pine-apples, salmon and cucumber, ices, 
sweets, flberts, buttered toast, pastry, in profusion, and all 
sorts of cool cups and summer beverages.— Punch. 


—_———_@—__—. 


OF TILE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London jonrnals announce that Lord Frederick Charles | 
Cavendish, and Sir Arthur Wellesley Peel, will assist Mr. | 
Gladstone in administering the duties of the office of Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

It is also stated that Hon. Algernon Greville has been offered 
one of the Junior Lordships of the ‘Treasury, 

Wilham P. Adam, member of Parliament for Clackmannan. | 
shire and Kinrosshire, has been appointed Commissioner of 
Works and Buildings, in place of Right Hon, Mr, Ayrton, who | 
has resigned. 

Mr. Ayrton, late Commissioner of Public Works, becomes 
Judge Advocate General, an office which has been vacant for | 


NEWS WEEK. 





and the late Mr. Jacob Waley were called. The first of the 
three is now M.P. for Dewsbury, the Jast attained a very high 
position in his profession, and died only about three weeks 
ago. Serjeant Simon opened the Middle Temple to the Jews, 
M. A. Goldsmid the Inner Temple. A little later Mr. Jonas 
Levy opened Gray's Inn. Sir George Jessel, the Soligitor- 
General, was called in May, 1847, and is likely to be the first 
Jew Judge. Sir David Salomons has been called, and was the 
first Jewish Alderman, Sheriff and Lord Meyor. Sir Moses 
Montefiore has been Sheriff and Sir Benjamin Phillips Lord 
Mayor. Mr, Arthur Cohen, who is now one of the foremost 
men at the bar, and materially assisted Lord Selborne at the 
Geneva arbitration, is a Jew, and is supposed to be safe for a 
judgeship. 

The whole of Sir Joseph Hawley’s stud, thirty-one yearlings 
the property of Mr. William Blenkiron, and seven yearlings 
of Sir Thomas Barre‘t Lennard’s, were sold lately at Middle 
Park, Eltham. The total amount realized by the sale of Sir 
Joseph Hawley'’s stud was 23,555 guineas. Rosierucian was 


, bought by Mr. Chaplain for 6,200 guineas. Sir Thomas Len- 


nard’s yearlings averaged 50 guineas, and Mr. Blenkiron’s 


of 127 guineas. 


ae were sold for 3,055 guineas, an average of upwards 
| 


A large estate in Leicestershire, the property of Lord Stam- 


three years. | ford, was sold recently at the Estate Exchange, Tokenhouse- 


It is believed that it will not be necessary for Mr. Gladstone | 38™, by 


Messrs. Norton, Trist, and Watney. The price 


: : ye Sa es yop 
to be re-elected to Parliament in consequence of his assump- |° stained was £167,000, and it was purchased for Mr. C. T. 


tion of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Childers will retire altegether from the Ministry in| 


October. 
not correct, 

Lady Trevelyan is dead. 

At a meeting, Ang. 7, of the directors of the company 
organized to lay a cable direct to the coast of New Hampshire, 
it was unanimously resolved to change the route, and land the 
cable on the coast of Newfoundland. 

Nearly all the large cotton-mills of Rochdale are closed in 
consequence of a strike of the operatives. 

A desperate riot oceurred on Ang. 11 in a military camp in 
the Curragh of Kildare, between two Irish regiments. Several 
of the participants were killed, and many received injuries. 

Dr. Isaae Butt, member of Parliament for Limerick, in a 
public address delivered in Dublin on Aug. 12 denied that he 
had ever demanded the repeal of the Union. 


Abney-Hastings, of Donington-park, Leicestershire. 


| The following were their respective ages, viz. :—85, 86, 87, 88, 


91, 92, and 96 years. The same obituary recorded the deaths 


of five other persons whose ages ranged from 71 to 79 years. 


A girl named Mary Thompson, six years of age, has died at 


| Burnbope, near Stockton, from the effects of hydrophobia. 


, Ships sat as a Committee of Privileges. 
| again adjourned, 


cial pursuits he afterwards studied law and was called to the 
Among other writings he was the anthor of 


Lord Kellie’s claim to the Earldom of Mar again ocenpied 
the attention of the House of Lords lately, when their lord- 
The hearing was 


' 
with the object which the memorialists have in view—namely, 
that of diminishing the loss of life at sea—found it impossible 
to propose without inquiry such legislation as that for which 
| the memorial prays, and, therefore, with the fnll assent of 
Parliament, referred the question to a Royal Commission, 
The bill desired, far from being short, as suggested by the 
memorialists, would of necessity be long, difficult, and com- 
plicated, and could searcely be passed in the absence of any 
report from the Royal Commissioners, who as yet have not 
completed their inqniries. Her Majesty's Government, hows 
(ever, have a bill before the House of Commons which they 
hope to carry into law effecting considerable improvements in 
the law relating to the safety of life at sea; and this bill is in 
their opinion as much as it would be possible to propose to 
Parliament during the present session.” 

The correspondence which has taken place between Baron 
Reuter and her Majesty's Government on the subject of the 
Persian concession has been laid before Parliament. It con- 
sists only of two letters. In the first Baron Renter, on Sep- 
tember 12. 1872, describes the concession, states that he asks 
from her Majesty's Government no subsidy or other material 
support, but desires to feel assured that, in the event of differ- 
ences arising between the Persian Government and himself, 
the British Government will ‘‘recogrize the validity of his 
schemes, and protect his rights as a British subject, as far as 
may be in their power.” On October 15 Lord Enfield replies 
that he is directed by Lord Granville to state that ‘‘ while her 
Majesty's Government would view with satisfaction the efforts 
of the Shah’s Government to increase, by means of railways 
and roads, the resources of Persia, they cannot bind them- 
selves officially to protect Baron Reuter’s interests while carry- 
ing out his engagements with that Government.” 

The annual fete of the National Temperance League was 
held at the Crystal Palace lately and was attended by upwards 
of 53,000 persons. The railways ran excursion trains from 
various parts of the country, and some of the excursionists, it 
is stated, came from as great a distance as Cornwall. The 
members of the Good Templars and other temperance orders 
were present in great force. In the course of the day there 
were speeches in the Opera Theatre by Major General F. 
Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Samnel Bowley, and others, a concert on 
the Handel Orchestra by the Band of Hope choirs, a concert 
by the Jubilee Singers, a procession of ‘‘ the Orders” in ‘full 
regalia,” balloon ascents, and the launch offthe ‘‘Good Tem- 
plar” life-boat. ‘* By arrangement,” no beer or other intoxi- 
cating liquors were supplied to the places open to the general 
crowd. The weather was thirst engendering to a great degree, 
and this arrangement is said to have led to inconveniences 
which caused some amount of grumbling among those of the 
visitors who were not abstainers. 








THE CONTINENT. 


A French statistical statement shows that during the first six 
months of the present year the imports of France amounted 
in value to 1,561,000,000 francs, against 1,678,000,000 francs 
for the same time last year. The exports were 1,952,000,000 
franes, against 1,727,000,000 franes last year. The Customs 
revenue was 113,000,000 franes, against 78,000,000, and the 
total revenue from all sources 516,000,000 francs, against 
404,000,000 for the same period last year. . 

General Bourbaki has forbidden the sale in the streets of 
the Petit Lyonnais (newspaper). 

Payment of the third quarter of the last milliard of the war 
indemnity was completed on the 5th inst. : 

Henri Rochefort was examined by the physicians on the 8th 
inst., and pronounced able to bear the fatigues of a voyage. 
| He was accordingly sent on board the transport Virginie, with 

8Y otber convicts, for New Caledonia. 

Victor Hugo recently addressed an eloquent letter to the 
Duke de Broglie, in which he urges the release of Henri 
Rochefort on account of his literary eminence. The Duke 
has replied, declining to interfere with the course of justice, 
and remarking that the intellectual ability of the offender only 
serves to increase his responsibility, 

The Duke de Broglie went to Lyons on the 12th inst. He 
made a speech, in which he declared that radicalism and society 
were engaged in a death struggle. 


The Jndependance Belge pronounces unfounded the reports 
| that Austria has directly or indirectly interfered in the negotia- 


| tions with the Count de Chambord. 


| Te Ti mps and Le Constitution nel? publish a rumor that the 
| Count de Chambord has partially withdrawn from his position 














The obituary of the London 7imes of the 18th ult., con- |i regard to the ** White Flag,” and will come to France to 
A report that ke was to succeed to the Exchequer 1s | tained some remarkable i/lustrations of prolonged existence in take up his residence there about the 16th proximo, 

{seven ladies, whose united ages amounted to 625 years, giving | 
jan average of 89 years and more than three months to each. 


A report is current that Metz will be restored to France 
| through the influence or Russia. 

Valencia has unconditionally surrendered, and Gen. Campos 
now occupies the city. 

The submission of Cartagena is expected to follow imme- 
diately. 

A squadron of Austrian war vessels has been ordered to the 
coast of Spain. 


A special dispatch to the London Standard reports that 
Lissaraga has captured the town of Vergara, in Guipuzcoa, 
twenty miles from Tolosa. The Carlists claim that this success 





| A meeting of the Liberal Election Committee of Birming-| js the most important they have had since the beginning of 
ham was held lately for the purpose of taking the necessary | ihe campaign. 


|Steps with a view to the next School Board election. 
‘are fifteen members to be elected in November. 


There | 
The Wesley- | 


The Republicans of Barcelona have petitioned the Govern- 


Daniel O'Donoghue, member of Parliament for Tralee, has} ans have resolved to plump for one candidate, who has already | ment to establish a junta of public safety in Catalonia. 


been appointed Governor of Ceylon. 


Upon the declination of the office of Master of the Rolls by 
Sir John Duke Coleridge, it was offered to Sir George Jessel, 
who has concluded to accept the position. 

Sir David Salomons, late member of the British Parliament 
for the borough of Greenwich, who died in London on the 18th 
ult., enjoyed the distinction among his co-religionists of 
having been the first Israelite in Parliament, as well as the 
first Sheriff and Justice of the Peace of the Hebrew per- 
suasion admitted to those offices in England. He had been 
Lord Mayor of London, Sheriff of the city, and was thrice 
elected Alderman from different wards. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Parliament from Shoreham in 1837 and 
Maidstone in 1841, and was three times elected for Green- 
wich, the last time in the general election in November, 


1868. In 1845 the declaration, “*on the true faith of a Chris.|8Uch @ reward. He also expressed his belief—a belief con- | 


tian,” then required from all corporate officers, was altered by 
act of Parliament mainly through his exertions. In 1869 he 


was created a baronet of the United Kingdom, with a special sympathy and support. 


remainder to his nephew, David 
ceeds him in the title, 
Salomons, a retired merchant and underwriter of London, 
and was born in 1797. 


Lionel Salomons, who sue- 


been selected. 


principles of the Education League. 
} lady. 

Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., received on the 18th ult. a present 
of 10,000 guineas which was said to be the result of a private 


It was decided that the association should sup- 
port eight candidates, who will of course be pledged to the | =,C0€ 
One of these is to be a | Carlists. 


A British steamer on the 13th inst. landed at Fontarabia 
2,000 rifles, fifty ewt. of ammunition, and forty horses for the 
The vessel was subsequently captured by a Spanish 
| man-of-war, and towed into the Harbor of San Sebastian. 

In the Cortes on the 13th inst. the Minister of State declared 
| that he should demand the extradition of insurgent refugees 





subscription “among a comparatively few friends.” The pre-| in foreign countries. 

sentation was made at a luncheon at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Many strangers are leaving Vienna, and the number of 
Henry Lee, of Seastnten, es, = Bg: Seo yyy | visitors to the Exposition decreases daily. 

were present were Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Mr. Richard, M-P.,) 4 dispatch from Berlin says the cholera has appeared with 
Mr. Ilingworth, M.P., ete. Mr. Miall, in acknowledging the | great ailcons in the military barracks in that = 

receipt of what he termed a muntificent gift, delivered an ia will visit the E f Ge 
address, in the course of which he bore testimony to the value | __ The Ewperor of Austria wi of th ai ethos °F ; rmany 
of the exertions of others on behalf of the principles he had | ** Gastein after the ceremony of the distribution of the prizes 
advocated, and which led him to think that he did not deserve | 12 the Exhibition. 

The town of Christianople, on Kalmar Sound, Sweden, has 
firmed by his own experience—that good work done on behalf | been entirely destroyed by fire. 

of right principles would always secure for the workers) (Cardinal Antonelli has addressed a communication to the 
| clergy of the United States, stating that the Pope is deeply 
In reply to the memorial recently sent from Sheffield to Mr. | affected at the manifestations of sympathy he receives from 


Sir David was the son of Mr. Levy | Gladstone praying that a shipping survey bill might be passed | his children in that distant land. 


this session, Mr. Godley writes, by direction of the Premier,; The Shah of Persia sailed from Brindisi on the 13th inst. 





Originally connected with commer-j|that her Majesty's Government, ‘‘while fully sympathizing | for Constantinople. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 








KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. | 








VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. | 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 








| 





JAY COOKE & CoO. 
20 Wat Street, & 41 LomBanp Street, London. 


ILENRY CLEWS «& CO.,, 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO.,. 


22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








A. Cc. & O7. F. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE, 


Wat Street, Fripay P, M., Ang. 15, 1873. 


Wall Street is without agitation. Stocks 
are, however, strong, and tending upward. 
Gold is active and irregular, being firin, then 
weak, and, later, strong and higher, and For- 
eign Exchange is steady and quiet. Govern- 
ment bonds are dull, and money easy. Gold 
opened steady at 11494. but was quickly sold 
down to 1143g and 1141. Some strong 
buyers appeared in the market at the decline, 
and in connection with heavy purchases, 
some say five or six millions for long account, 
as well as to cover short contracts, the price 
quickly stiflened up to 115. The market is 
deprived of any element of strength through 
the outgo of specie to Europe, and the favor- 
able condition of circumstances abroad has 
been against a higher premium. Foreiyn 
Exchange is at a nominal basis of 10814 to 
1085; for prime 60 days’ bills, and 1093, to 
10913 for sight. United States bonds have 
generaliy followed the contse of gold in 
point of quotations, but business has been 
very tame and quiet. 





The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 














Ang. & Ang. 15. 

American Gold........... 14a — 15 @— 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — — @— 
eee Bia — Om 50s 
Erie preferred ......... — @— — @— 
Nd that Sons .-- &- —- @-— 
Mlinois Central.......... 314m — 2 

ke Shore.......... - H4G— om 
Michigan Central.... -- @— —- @-— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 105°; 77,1052, ye — 
N. ¥.C. & H. Serip..... — @ - 
Northwestern...... : cys, a 
Northwestern pref — “@&— 
Ohio and Mississip IG By 
Pacific Mail.. SH 39 


PUteEte.......... 
Rock Isiand...... 
Reading.... ..... 
eee 
St. Paul preferred. . 
Union Pacitic.. 
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ae 
Wabash and W 144 sD V1he 
Western Union R @ 1% — 
Adams Express.......... —- G@ - @ 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — -—- @-— 
U. 8. Exprese............ - ar- -—- @- 
Wells, Fargo........ .... -—- @-— -—- @— 


There is no general revival of trade as yet, 


but the outlook for the Fal! season continues | 


fair. The staple crops are more abundant 
than was expected early in the Summer, 
money is easy, and there is almost an entire 
absence of disturbing influences. The expe- 
Tience of the past twelve months bas gone 
far to check extravagance and overtradin 

The importations continue comparatively 
light, stocks in the hands of jobbers are not 
excessive, credits have been judiciously cur 
tailed, while the spirit of speculation is more 
than usually tame. The indications are, 
therefore, that the Autumn trade wil! be 
based on a legitimate demand to supply the 
consumptive wants of the country, and will 
consequently be cf a healthy character, even 
if the volume should fall short of some of 
the more active seasons, which, in view of 
the rapid growth and development of the 
country, is hardly to be expected. Although 
higher rates for money are to be looked tor 
with the revival of trade and the movement 
of the crops toward the shipping ports, there 
seems to be little apprehensicn of any such 
stringency as was experienced last Fall] and 
Spring, owing to the changed conditions of 
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) _ in the Regi-ter’s ledger. 


f b 
, been to change the habits of the people of 





commercial aflairs, to which we have directed 
attention. Moreover, the advices from Wash- 
ington seem to indicate that the Treasury 
authorities intend to use the funds under 
their control in every reasonable way author- 
ised by law, for the purpose of aiding the 
business community. They will be so used 
as to embarrass and discourage speculation, 
establish confidence, and promote the general 
welfare. It is to be hoped that the periodi- 
cal disturbances in financial affairs, which are 
more or less inseparable from our present 


| monetary system, will arouse our legislators 
jand business men to the importance of an 


early resumption of specie payment, and of 
taking some decisive steps towards effecting 
that object. We are aware that in any 
country where paper currency abounds, it is 
impossible generaily to return to specie at 
once on the removel of the cause for its sus- 
pension, but we have waited now some ten 
| years for the good time that is supposed to 
| be coming, and the people are getting a little 
jimpatient. Every money pressure impresses 
{upon us the lesson that our fluctuating cur- 
;rency does the country much injury, and that 
| the only sure relief is a return to specie pay- 
‘ments. We believe there are many causes 
at work to overcome our currency difficulties 
|and give us a solid basis for our paper money, 
‘or in other words, to make it as good as gold 
| itself.—Shipping List. 


The Treasury Department has information 
that many vessel owners are transporting ar- 
| ticles forbidden by the new regulations. A 
{most rigid enforcement of this law is or- 
| dered. 





of the harbor-masters of the port (Frost and 
| Johnson) for alleged violation of the regula- 
| tions pertaining to the berthing of vessels are 
| not sustained by the evidence produced. This 
|is gratifying. With the exception of these 


lexploded charges, there have been no com- 
__ | plaints against the new Harbor Masters. Ves- 
| sels have had no difficulty in getting berths 


ithont paying savy bonus fo em, as) . 
| withont paying a heavy bonus for th Tt thas [even for purposes of comparison. 


|was the case under the old regime. 


The charges recently brought against two 


Germany. The payment of the indemnity 
by France has induced an era of prosperity, 
along with which the people have acquired 
tastes for more expensive food. The imme- 
morial “ black bread” which has for ages 
formed the staple food of the poor in Ger- 
many is being gradually discarded and bread 
made from Wheaten Flour substituted. This 
has already aftected the German Wheat mar- 
ket, and kas not only checked the exports of 
Wheat thence, but has led to increased im- 
ports of Bread Stuffs into German ports from 
the United States. 


Speaking broadly it may be said that the 
prospects of the cotton manufacturers of the 
United States were never better than they are 
now. We have some advantages over all 
other nations for the manufacture of coarse 
cotton goods, and we are confident that at no 
distant day they will tell in our favor, enabl- 
ing us to regain and extend the export trade 
in cottons which we had before the war. 
That trade was largely with the South Ameri- 
can States. The stoppage of the cotton 
supply from the United States occasioned by 
the war stimulated the production of the 
staple in various other countries, and it wasa 
natural consequence that South America, not 
having the enterprise to manufacture for her- 
self, should take cotton goods from Great 
Britain in exchange for the raw material she 
produced. The war was not less unfavorable 
in its effects on this industry in Great Britain 
than in our own country. We find on page 
125 of Mr. Brassey’s book on “ Work and 
Wages” some interesting statistics of the tex- 
tile manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
from which it appears that the number of 
cotton mills decreased from 2,887 in 1861 to 
2,549 in 1868, and the number of persons em- 
ployed from 451,569 to 401,064. In the United 
States the number of establishments fell from 
1,091 in 1869 to 956 in 1870, or in about the 
same proportion as in Great Britain. Owing 
to the defective manner in which our census 
is taken the remaining statistics, at least those 
{collected in 1860, cannot be depended on, 
There 
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‘been possible for a vessel to secure a place | *PPears to be a falling off in the quantity of 


for discharging and not be bound to employ 
}any particular towboat in agreement there. 
for. The tewboat men have, it is said, been 
using every exertion to regain their former 
ascendancy, and to compel vessels who want 
to secure a berth to give them the towage. 


The fact that the capital of the Brooklyn 
| Trust Company is to be made good by the 
‘stockholders, and that the Company will 
proceed with business, is now assured. 


In reply to an article in a loeal daily 
journal charging the Syndicate with having 
, had e‘ght weeks’ use of gold, to the amount 
|of thirteen millions, is wholly untrue. A 
prominent official in the Treasury Depart- 


ment writes that the syndicate contracted to | 


dispose of fifty millions of new bonds by 
Dec. 1, but not to pay for them on June 1, 
or any other stated date before Dec. 1; that 
the batch called Five-twenties even were not 
jdue June 1; they pay for them dollar for 
jdollar over the contract, either in gold or 
l eqnivalent called bonds. They have no credit 
other than that provided in the contract. 
They must dispose of fifty millions by Dee. 
}1, but if ia the interim they are ready to set- 
tle to the «extent of one or fifty millions, the 
| transaction is closed then and there. They 
jhave settled for fifty millions. The Trea- 


|cotton worked up, and at the same time an 

increase in the number of persons and spin- 
dles employed, which is, to say the least, im- 
probable. Within the last three or four years 
'a number of large factories have been built 
jat Fall River, Cohoes, and other places, in- 
| cluding some fine miils in the South, and the 
|trade reports show a gratifying increase in 
| the quantity of cotton taken by manufac- 
turers for consumption in the United States. 
|The average number of bales consumed in 
| this country in each of the three years, 1858 
'9 60, was not quite eight hundred thousand. 
The average for the three years 1870-1-2 is 
nearly eleven hundred thousand, 
fully commensurate with the increase in 
population, though the price of the raw cotton 
used has nearly doubled. The crop of the 
cotton year just ending has only four times 
been surpassed, three times before the war 
and once since. It is certain that with any 
approach to good government in the South 
the average cotton crop would surpass the 
crops of the ante-war period, and the trade 
and manufactures of that region receive a 
corresponding benefit. —7riune. 








The reports of the decline in the iron trade 
of England are confirmed by the latest mail 
| advices. The London Daily Nera, of Angust 
1, says that out of more than two thousand 
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General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 






























STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. { Ask. 
U.S, Obligations, 
Dy Ny ee a cccs a eendsnssaces sane 
U. 8. Se, 74 coup.......... ran ° 
SE BOs Se aecaveseeins 121% | 122 
ch ntadhs a5 118% eeee 
U. S. 68, 5-208, "62 conp...... 1157, arene 
U. S. 6a, 5-208, "64 coup... .. $36 ee 
J. S. 68, 5-208, °65 coup... 17% | ...6 
U. S. 68, 5-208, 67 coup.. 120% | 121 
U. S. fs, 5-208, 68 ccup.. | 218% | 218% 
U. S. 58, 10-408, coup.... .......... oo) 114d ees 
State Bonds, 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 104% | 1M 
do = coupon do cece 1083 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 106 111 
RINE TD 5 bewscx asc ccbvscicccecess aoe Cece 
do Re eo en $3 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em. o] gees 45! 
he ae .| 108 112% 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. . a 80 
do a,new...... 88 esee 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °7 tes ose 
Louisiana 68.............. s 52]... 
do a ++ sees 
Michigan 6a, °7 95 
Misco:rt a, Sein Ne 93 ig 
do 6s, H. & St. Jos... sooo] WML SS 
N Carolina 6s old........ a 36 
° 6s new. 21 3B 
Ohio 6s, °T5..... tee toe 
South Carolina ¢ 5 oT 
ennessee 68......... 4% TAK 
o MO CUIAB vaecive ac acikes T46 74% 
NE Dy i gts dacs skaeanse cing 45 ane 
DD PUNE: 5 incndaw-.decses tte . 





Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Sneqnehanna ist Bond....| 100 cece 
Alt. ae. Haute Ist mortgage w” 


° 2d mortgage pref.... eee 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 39% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... V4 o8 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 100% 


Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, 1st morts.. 






















Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 101K 
do ist mortgage....  ... a 
do DO er reies coxspane eas ase 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....| 93 ee 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) .... seee 
jo _ ist mort............. 93%¢ cose 
Chic. & Rock Teland Pacific 7s....... 102 102% 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F...| 95 at 
do MOTE..0. 0000 9) 101 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 124 eee 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort...| 91 eee 
do 2d mort...) 77 3 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort..... en eed 10034 
do 2d mort.... wu wv 
Dubnqne & Sioux City 1st mor ay rote 
Erie 1st mort. extend 100 . 
Bo: DONE, GOR oonckcnseccaccnes oe 50 
Galena & Chic. ext. ..........c.000 ee 10154 
° Yn ee paam tps 
Great Western Ist mort., °88... WM 156 
do 2d mort., °93 Nb cose 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr. 99 dua 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 09 9%” 
Harlem 1st mort. 7#......... eas WBg | wees 
do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund. pe eoee 


Hudson River 78 2d mort. °85 
Illinois Central 79 °75..... . 2.2.2... 
Lack. Yestern .... 

Michigan Central 8s, 1882 
Mich. South. & N. L. 7s Sink Fund... 











jee has received the equivalent in gold or | puddling furnaces in the North of England | 


bonds, and the Syndicate has new five per | iron district, about seven hundred are now out | St. Louis & Iron Mountain... 
of blist, and are likely to remain so until coal | Toledo & Wab. cons. cony... 


cents. in return. He says further that this 
jsettlement has not been announced in the 
| ¢fficial debt statement, becanse it could net 
| be until the Register’s books show that there 


| is no increase of the public debt. In settling | for Australia and China and cotton-tie hoops as Income, 10s. . 


{such transactions they have to pass fourteen 
| bureans, and imperfect accounts would make 


jand iron are lower; the London Times, of | po {2 


an anparent increase until all are balanced | ers at this season, the demand is almost ni, | 


As to the mysterious 
increase of gold through collusion of the 
Treasury and Syndicate, there is, he says, no 
truth in it. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company sold 
during the month of July, 1873, 20,599 acres 
of land, at an average price of $6.73 2-10 per 
acre, amounting to $138,677.23. Sales averaged 
108 42 acres to each purchaser. Total sales to 
August 1, 1873, 756,644 57 acres, at an average 
price of $437 5.10 per acre, amounting to 

This company kas a land 





$3,310,495. 53. 
| grant of 12,000,000 acres, lying on each side 
jof the track, and extending through one 
Sgate and three Territories. 3,000,000 acres 
of choice farming lands on the first 300 miles 
of the read in the State of Nebraska are now 
for sale at very low prices, on ten years time 
With interest at six per cent.—no interest is 
required in advance. A discount of ten per 
cent. is allowed when full payment is made 
in cash at the time of purchase. 





War is a great 


= ; commercial disorganiser. 
There is not! 


€ 13 nothing that has so tended to shape 
the English non-intervention policy as the 
fact that the country draws more than one- 
| half of its tood support from abroad, and that 
& war would raise meat and Bread Stuffs to 
famine prices. The Carlist rebellion in Spain 
has had the effect of cutting off our exports of 
Petroleum to certain Spanish ports, and of 
Stopping exports of Flour from Spain to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, leaving those islands 
more than ustally dependent upon the Ame- 
rican market for their supplies. One of the 
results of the late Franco-German war has 















do do 2d mort..... Wg 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. eas 105 
do coal a ip OPE Wig tees 
New Jersey Central 2d mort. wore sos 
do y a 10334 
New York Central 6s, ‘8: y sed 
do fia, Sub'n.... SH cone 
1 7a, °%....... 100 101 
New York & New Haven ¢ 9 100 
Ohio & Miss. 1#t mort.. W5 ons 
do 93 95 
Panama wie Pees 146g 
Pittsb. Ft ie, 1st en ie enon 
do 2d mort... ... aiee 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar, 48 ” 
Pac. E. 8. guar. by Missouri......... ees +. 
Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90.. oa 94 
RORGING, . «5.0 00-500 c0es00 = see 
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Ist mort. ext... 
Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div * . 


























Angust 1, reports that current shipping ore! Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6#........ 8g 88%; 
ders are virtually restricted to afew sheets} 40 Land Grants, 7s.... | Y es 
4 
A - Terre Haute... SESS (EE 20 
|for India, and that “from Canada and the Ry preferred... ee ens 47 
| United States, which should be large custom- | Boston, Fe~tord & Erie. ... .... iy, 8 
; Chicago & Alton.......... oe f 112% 
“ : o preferred... -...-....| 114 15 
| and home requirements, though a little more | Chicago & N. Westem 2. 1.01 82Y 3 
j active, are below the average ;” while a letter| do preferred, . 8% | 8 
| from Sheffield says: “ Orders from the Con- | Chicago & Rock Island.-............ no% | tn 
tinent are even more scarce than the de-|Clevel Col. Ind &Cindn. | %9y | We 
mands from home, and America has nearly | Cleveland & Pittsburg........ ..-| BO i) 
forsaken us.” In South Wales it is ad-| Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ [me | BBM 
. ‘ - | Del. Lack. & Western............... 98% | 98% 
mitted that the vast-iron-making establish- | Dubuque & Sioux City.... 1/0 72.0! | 985 | oe 
ments of Monmouth and Glamorgan could! Ene... ..........00..0:0cee8 ceeeeeeee | 63% oor 
not have been kept so fully employ-| 40. preferred............ teeees | 3% 3% 
el as they been up to the present, Htanntbal oT ganda mi & 
| time, but for contracts which remained n- | | igi ote 
| filled from the early part of the year. The! ia’ a 
| English financial writers are coleful over the | tiinuis Central... 118 ae 
prospect, and evidently see no way out of the | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, a rT) Sie 
trouble so long as coal and wages retain their | Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred... Joteee 4 
- red rae o 2d preferred... .. A «pele ass 
present elevation. In the United States, on! yi-hivan Central........... | i08 104 
| the other hand, the increased activity in the , Milwaukee & St. Panl....000.000007-) 56x iN 
prodiction of iron, which began to be appar- Mu ate E preferred............. | To 16% 
: s host pa ME Me MONE cc nenicianiressce R 
ent six or seven years ago, gives promise | Now Haven & Hartford........ 71.7) 141 | 143 
}of remarkable results. Last year, 2,300,000 | New Jersey.............0-..000000., 14% | !25 
|tons of piy-iron were made in this coun. | N. ¥. Central & Hudson River...... 9194 | A 
| try—an increase of more thana million tons; 4% 5 TipCertificate........) .. nee 
jover the product of 1859-60; blast-furnaces 
|}and rail-mills have become established in lo- 
| “er : : Hess “tes Coal 8 
| calities where they were almost unknown, or # Seche, 
| disregarded, half a dozen years ago; and the fneion Coal Co... pb asesenusteas 634 | “3° 
. Sa t. 2 * ¢ JSumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 73 
quantity of ore rai: ed is increasing from year Malaeraca & iukoon — ch 116 | 1eMg 
to year. It was estimated, at the late meeting | peynsylyania Coal Co. fe 
of the Iron-Mannufacturers’ Association in this | Spring Mountain Coai............... “ [65 
|city, that the new enterprises started within | 
the past year will represent an additional in- 
vestment of about $35,000,000 in the iron in- Miscellaneous, 
dustry of the Union. This rate of progress, | aijantic Mail......... ...... 15%] 16 
| justified by the continual demand created by | Boston Water Power. tA 
| tha expansion of our railway system and the | Centon Co.......... eS as 1% 10 
: A-lams Express..... hati ess % 9 
development of our national resources, pre- | \rells, Fargo Express... eT 86 
sents a curious contrast to the melancholy | 4merican Exe | te] 
exhibit made in England.—Com. Adp. | 
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JAY COOKE & 00. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 

Cable Transfe rs upon jen na direct 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 2%, 1873. 
(@ THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine oe from 
lst Jan., 1872, to Sist Dee., 1872 


Premiums on Policies not ~t ~ “l off Ist 
January, 1872 


ce $5,918,019 95 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872 
Losses paid during the 
Olsame period............. 


 g5.7 776,518 70 


$2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ ...$§1,055,707 63 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw ise, . 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 217,000 00 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Loca ComMITTEE. 





J. P, GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 


bree 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co, 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LOCK Woop, Man aceErs, 
o. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





= UARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL = ESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Wold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


w. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 
Dd. W. “JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEV aut of "Roose velt & Son. 


ROBT. L. KEN EDY, Pres't Bk of Commerce. 
Ji —s M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 V Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H, os seenntietteh 





yousTO AND TEXAS 





Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
* the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank 


409,903 18 
. 2,755,374 14 
265,008 81 





Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifl- 
eaten of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iseue of 1869 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tue sday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of ‘Pme nt aud cancellec 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT, is declared on 
he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue sday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 

Joseru GAILuaRD. Jx., 
©. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. How1nanp, 

Bens. Bancock, 

Ront, B. Myturn, 
Gorpon W. BurniaM, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Gro, 5. SterHenson, 
WitumM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaries H. Kussevt, 
Lowe. Hoiproox, 
RK. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHELPs, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Prtxor, 





Wit E. Dover, 
Davin Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dante 8S. MILien, 
Ww». Srurais, 


Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas. H. MarsHann, 
Witui1aM E. Bunker, 
Samuet L. Mrircut1, 
vAmes G. DeForest, 
Henry K. booert, Rosert L, Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, Avexanper V. Buakg, 
Cuarves D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

by H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
. D. HEWLENT, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all pa ts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at etirrent 
ates; alxo Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts ox Scot 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
be San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking | & 


{mess transacted. 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
Gold Bonds of the 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


the Seven Per Cent. 


closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 


ment. The Road is now completed, and 


the net earniogs more than three times the 


interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
_ Exchange on London a nd Pari Ss. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILsBLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


_bU NCAN, SHERMAN & co. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inse rting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Acccunt Books. 

Al kinds of first-class .—- *y, Writing Papers 
Deska, Portfolios, Scrap Expense Books, 
| ng r Pocket Catlery, count essizen, Wallets, 


Wek keep everytt ing in our line, and sell at lowert 














prices. 











MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


Cc encvnsn NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 





| 44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W., CROWELL, Resipenr Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancnipap, H. - M. ~— tL, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A Low & Br« 
B.D. JAPFRAY, of E. 5, Jaftray * Co. 
Ricnuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. ~ eee JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Jas. Sruant, of J of J. -&J. Stuart. 


HOME — 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, "365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873 : 

Cash in Bank. . 
ae and Mortgages, being i first lien on 

Real Estate, worth 34,838 
Loans on Stoeks, wh my a ‘demand 

(market value of Securities, $181,724). 
United States Stocks (market value). . 
State Bonds. ......... 

Interest due on Ist July, i873. 

Balance in hand of Agents.. 

| SP RE ae 

Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 

Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office ........ 2... 


$231,855 21 


844,700 00 





13,72 
$1,269 79 





20,053 5 
a kink neneencieeAiiacneunin $4,408, " 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres, 
J. iH. WASHBU JN, Seey. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 








IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN BACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 


REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 
IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Siinniieitliat 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
7s AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries,—" The American Bisiioro.tst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number, 
J. SABIN & SONS, 34 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tr: ae ts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 





an abund 





Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 

THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and ali the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive umphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Gratin can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 3; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds. now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoceupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers, 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 
TRAN AT REDUCED 





SPORTATION 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Norgern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad ~ “a7 and Government Homesteads 
ciees to the track 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. ddress 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RATLROAD, 8ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTF AVENUE, cor. NINTLIL ST., 
New York! 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 





and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





vt?" Uncrrrent Bank Notes, Bonns, Stocks, 
Corn, Lanv Warrants, Excuaner, &c.. &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Civefully Exe 


ented 
: DIVIDENDS, | OUPONS, 
&c., made gpw all points 


¥~ Collections of 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &e 
and remitted for promptly. 
(2 Corresronpents of this house, may rel 
pon having their busicess attended to with fidelity 


nd despatch. 
New York Corresrconpents: HENRY CLEWS 


CO, KOUNTZE BROTHER?” 


PARIS 





MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


Has now an clegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
sues eate, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz.: 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE. 











